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Business Methods 
. Saidto Ben Need 


: Of Basic Changes 


Surveys of Distribution of| 


Commodities Reveal Un- 
profitable Practices, 
Says Mir. Lamont. 


Expenses of Stores 
Found to Increase 


High Prices Shown Not to Be 


Due to Profiteering by Mid- 
dleman, Declares Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


Facts obtained by the Department of 
Commerce in its current studies of dis- 
tribution of commodities indicate that 
some radical changes in wholesale and 
retail business methods are needed, but 
that, in many cases, old methods are su- 


ri y y tices, the| 
perior to newly dev eloped prac : 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La-) 


mont, stated June 26, 

Mr. Lamont discussed the surveys be- 
Fng conducted by the Department and 
the necd of a thorough investigation of 
distribution in an_ address before the 
Merchants’ Associatich of New York, 
New York City, on June 26. 

It is now being realized, Mr. Lamont 
declared, that imcreased costs of getting 
commodities from producers to consum- 
ers are not due to profiteering by the 
middleman, but are due to the increase 
in the actual cost of doing business. — 

Secretary Lamont’s address follows in 
full text: 

Merchandising produces 15 per cent 
of our national income. The only. larger 
factor is manufacturing, contributing 21 
per cent, Agriculture, of which we have 
heard a good deal recently, accounts for 
10 per cent. i , 

Notwithstanding the important _posi- 
tion in our economic structure of this 
great industry of buying, selling and 
distributing, it is remarkable how little 
exact knowledg= we have of some im- 
portant phases of the business, _ 

Having spent 30 years in a business 
in which the"cost of*selling-under nor- 
mal conditions would not exceed 5 per 
cent of the cost of production, I have 
often wondered why the selling price of 

ost of the things which the head of the 

‘amily has to buy should carry a large 
burden for distribution. 

For some years past, we in American 
business have given a great deal of at- 
tention and have spent enormous 
amounts of money for reducing costs 
of production. Amazing progress has 
been made. Th increased use of power 
and the development of labor-saving and 
time-saving machinery, the stepping up 
of per man productivity, and many other 
factors have served to make American 
manufacturing the wonder of the world. 

According to figures from the Bureau 
of the Census, we have increased the 
physical output of per man employed 
in the manufacturing industry by 50 per 
cent in the lasc 25 years. This is in 
reality equivalent to an industrial revo- 
lution. 

Although costs of production have 
been continually lowered by these meth- 
ods, the costs of distribution have been 
increasing. We hear from all sides seri- 
ous complaints regarding the cost of 
getting commodities from producers to 
consumers. 

Some years ago, these complaints took 
the form of criticism of the so-called 
middleman. Today we are realizing that 
these increased Costs are not due to 
profiteering by the middleman, but in 
reality to the increase in the actual cost 
of doing business. Wages and salaries 
have practically doubled since 1914, and 
distribution requires a large amount of 
labor. 

Not only that, but the increased ef- 
ficiency of production itself, resulting 
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Business in Alaska 
Is Said to Be Active 


Governor States Salmon  Fish- 
eries Are Having Good Year. 


The business situation ‘in Alaska is 
very satisfactory and the people of the 
Territory are prosperous, the Gavernor 
of Alaska, George A. Parks, stated 
orally on June 26, following his arrival 
in Washington on his semiannual trip 
to confer with officiais of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which has juris- 
diction over Alaskan affairs, regarding 
Governmental problems affecting the Ter- 
ritory. 

Governor Parks left Juneau, capital of 
Alaska, on June 3, flying by airplane to 
San Francisco. The Governor plans to 
confer with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, when the lat- 
ter returns from his tour of reclamation 
and other projects in the West, and also 
to call on President Hoover to pay his 
respects. 

“When I left Alaska,” said Governor 
Parks, “the salmon fishing industry, 
which is the principal source of the Ter- 
ritory’s revenue, was in fine shape, 
Some idea of the size of the salmon fish- 
ing industry in Alaska may be gained 
from the fact that the annual value of 
the catch varies from $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. Efarly indications were for 
a good salmon year.” 

Governor Parks said that indications 
were that there would be an increase in 
coal production in Alaska this year, 

Some of the large gold dredges that 
did not operate in Alaska last year 
would operate this year, the Governor 
said, 
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Trip Planned During Recess 


For Journey to 


Official inspection of the Samoan 
Islands with a view to formulation of 
such legislation by Congress as may be 
necessary for their future government 
‘has just been deferred by agreement of) 
the members of the newly created Joint 
Commission on Samoa. The inspection 
is not to be made during this recess of | 
Congress, nor before the end of the next| 
regular session of Congress which con-| 
| venes in December. 

Congressional personnel of the Com-| 
mission, constituting the majority, the 
remainder being tribal chiefs already 
domiciled in the Pacific archipelago, has 
had a conference on the subject with 
the result of the agreement on post- 
ponement. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, chairman of the Commission, found 
it impossible to leave because of his 
membership on subcommittees of the 
Senate Committee on Finance now con- 
ducting hearings on the tariff bill (H. 
R, 2667). Representative Kiess (Rep.), of 
Williamsport, Pa., vice chairman, was 
ready to leave but the other members of 
the Commission were not ready to ‘pro- 
ceed without the chairman. The trip 
will not be made before next regular ses- 
sion of Congress adjourns, probably in 
the summer of 1930, ; 

The Commission was appointed under 
authority of Public Resolution No. 89, 


|meantime used the 


Official Inspection of Samoa 
Deferred by Joint Commission 


Is Postponed Through Fail- 


ure of Congressional Members to Find Opportunity 
Pacific Islands. 


70th Congress, under which Congress | dered by the United States during the| 


formally accepted the cession of the Sa- 
moan Islands, the United States having 
islands as though 
they had been formally accepted with 
all the sovereignty of American govern- 
ment and jurisdiction, under the admin- 
istration of an American naval officer. 

That formal acceptance resolution was 
amended in the 71st Congress by Public 
Resolutions No. 3 and No, li. Under 
the first of these amendments, it was pro- 
vided that the Samoan Commission 
should consist of seven members instead 
of six as originally proposed, the mem- 
bers to be two Senator, two Representa- 
tives, with three tobe appointed from 
the chiefs or high chiefs of the islands 
of Eastern Samoa. Under the second 
amendment an appropriation of $25,000 
for the expenses of the inspection trip 
of the Commission was made, to be taken 
from the emergency fund of the Navy 
Department and expended in the discre- 
tion of the President by such agencies 
az he may direct. 

The Commission, _ besides 
Bingham and Representative Kiess, in- 
cludes Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, the minority leader of the 
Senate, Representative Williams (Dem.), 
of Decatur, Tex., amd three tribal chiefis. 
The law under which they will make the 


Senator 
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Tariff Commission 
Explains Increase in 


Duty on Linseed Oil 


Report on Which President 
Based Order fpr Higher 
Rate Is Made 
Public. 


The action taken by President Hoover 
in proclaiming a higher tariff on im- 
ported linseed oil was based on a report 
submitted to him by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, Which the Tariff Commission has 
just made public. 





The Commission’s report resulted from 
an investigation which was_ instituted 
May 4, 1923, upon application of the Bu- 
reau of Raw Materials for American 


Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries, and 
also of the Armstrong Paint and Var- 
nish Works. 


Lower Rate Was Asked. . 


On March 8, 1925, the Commission sent 
a report to the President upon the re- 
sults of its investigation concerning lin- 
seen oil. The applications requested a 
reduction in the tariff on linseed oil at 
the time. 

On February 6, 1926, the President, 
Calvin Coolidge, wrote the Commission 
a lettex in which he declared that, 
through no fault of the Commission, 
comparable cost data as between Ameri- 
can and foreign producers was inade- 
quate. He suggested a further investi- 
gation of costs of production for later 
years than 1923, the period selected by 
the Commission to determine costs, 

In this connection, it was stated orally 
at the Commission that the facts gath- 
ered by the Commission for its own cost 
period upheld the contention of the ap- 
plicants that a decrease was necessary 
in order to equalize the cost of produc- 
tion between the foreign and domestic 
producers, 


Increase Recommended, 


Accordingly, the Commission in the 
summer of 1927 reopened the linseed oil 
investigation and found that a later cost 
period than that originally _ selected 
clearly indicated that an increase was 
needed in the tariff, which view has been 
upheld by President lloover, it was de- 
clared. , 

The report to the President, however, 
was not unanimous, three members of 
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The high leve! of production and dis- 
tribution of commodities characterizing 
business conditions in April was main- 
ltained throughvut May and the early 
ldays of June, it was stated June 26 by 
|the bederal Reserve Board, in its 
/monthly summary of general business 
and ficancial ecnditions. A further in- 


crease in May of facory pay rolls and 
employment was noted, 

The Board’s records showed that 
freight shipments in May , increased 
slightly above the seasonal range and 
the volume was substantially higher 
than for the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Production and distribution of com- 
modities continued at a high rate in 
May. Wholesale commodity prices de- 
clined further during the month, but 








| more recently showed some advance. 


Prod. sania inal Distrieetion of Crnols 
Maintained ‘@ High Level Into June 


Federal Reserve Board Records Further Increase in Pay-| 
rolls and Employment in Industries. 


Mexico Extends Quarantine 
Against American Produce 


Mexico’s quarantine against Florida 
fruit and vegetables has been extended 
to include products from Lovisiana un- 
less fumigated, according to cables from 


| Consul General William Dawson, Mexico 


City, and Vice Consul Rufus H. Lane, 
Jr., Progreso, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Shipments from New Orleans must be 
accompanied by fumigation certificates, 
presumably by Federal or State health 
authorities, authenticated by the Mexican 
consul. Shipments from other sources 
must show evidence of origin. 

In absence of the new requirements, 
shipments will be fumigated by loeal 
Mexican health authorities and held in 
quarantine from 24 to 48 hours. 


Unemployment Law 
For States Proposed 


Former Governor of Maine 
Discusses Draft With 
President. 


The unemployment problem in the 
United States was discussed with Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House, June 
26, by former Governor Ralph C. Brew- 
ster, of Maine, who has been making a 


study of the subject of several years. 

After his conference with President 
Hoover, Governor Brewster stated orally 
that he had presented to the President 
for his consideration a compilation of 
State laws and also a model law for all 
the States governing unemployment. 

The compilation and model of laws, 
which was prepared by Prof. J. M. 
Landis, of Harvard University law school, 
has been presented to the governors of 
the various States for study preparatory 
to consideration at the conference of 
governors to be held at New London, 
Conn., beginning July 15, and also at the 
Williamstown (Mass.) Institute of Poli- 
ties in July. 

President Hoover, who had been in- 
vited to attend the governors confer- 
ence, will be unable to do so, Mr. Brew- 
ster said. The President is greatly in- 
terested in the question of unemploy- 
ment, he added. 

Mr. Brewster called at the White 
House also to recommend the appoint- 
ment of Judge Scott Wilson, of the Su- 
preme Court of Maine, to bea member of 
the new Circuit Court of Appeals for the) 
First District. 


| 
2“ 


otal loans and investments of member 
anks in leading cities have increased | 
since the latter part of May. | 

Production —Industrial production con. 
timued large in May and was accom-| 
panied by a further increase in the vol- 
w-ne of fa tory employment'and pay rolls. 

Output of the iron and steel industry 
increased further, and shipments of iron 
ore during May were the largest for 
that month of amy recent year; produc- 
tion of pig iron, steel ingots, and coke 
was at record levels; and semifinished 
and finished steel was produced in large 
volume, During the first half of June 
steel operations remained close to capa- 
city, although some decline from the 
high rate of May was reported. 

Output of automobiles, which has been 
im unusually larwe volume since the be-| 
ginning of the year, showed a slight re-| 
duction in May. 


WASHIINGTON, "THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1929 


Memorial Hospital 


In Tokyo Is O pened 


Building Commemorates Amer- 
ican Aid at Time of Earthquake. 


The Department of State has received 


notification of the formal opening of the | 


Do-ai Mermmorial Hospital, erected in 
Tokyo in memory of the assistance ren- 


Japanes earthquake. 


of the establishment of a scholarship 
|fund by the heirs of the late Egar A. 
Bancroft, former American Ambassador 
| to Japan, for the education of Japanese 
subjects in the United States. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State, issued June 26, follows in full 
text: 


| formed by 
buchi, the Japanese Ambassador, that 
the opening ceremony of the Do-ai 
Memorial Hospital, at Tokyo, was held 
on June 1, 1929. 

In his communication to the State De- 
partment the Japanese Ambassador re- 
called that when Tokyo and its vicinity 
were Visited by a catastrophic earth- 
quake in September, 1923, the people of 
the United States manifested prompt 
and profound sympathy towards the af- 
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Revision Is Ordered 
Of Designations on 
Material for Paint 


‘Trade Gommission Holds 
Notations ‘White Lead’ and 
‘Zinc Lead’ Were Used 
‘Improperly. 





The Hoboken White Lead and Color 
| Works, Ine., of Hoboken, N. F., has been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to discontinue iisuses of the desig- 
nations “White Lead” and ‘*Zine Lead” 
in advertising and labeling products, it 
was announced on June 27 by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


lows: 

Specifically, the company is ordered to 
cease and desist from— E 

Using the words “White I.ead” with 
which to brand or advertise paint mate- 
rial or Paint pigments containing less 
than 50 per cent white lead, lead car- 
bonate or less sulphate; 

And, if amd when such material is not 
composed wholly of white lead or of lead 
carbonate, or of lead sulphate, or of the 
two in combination, but contains white 
lead, lead carbonate, or lead sulphate 
as its principal ingredient to the extent 
of not less than 50 per cent by weight 
of the product; 

From similarly using the words 
“White Lead” or word or words of like 
import umless immediately preceded in 
equally conspicuous form and color by 
a word or words clearly indicating that 
this paint material or paimt pigment 
is not composed wholly of ~white lead. 

From using the words “Zime Lead” in 
advertising or branding paint material 
or paint pigment when such product is 
not in fact zinc lead or is mot wholly 
composed of zinc in combination with 
lead carbonate or lead sulphate. 





Superiority Asserted. 

The Commission found that although 
the company sold as “White Lead” and 
as a product whose pigment was com- 
posed wholly or in greater proportion 
of lead carbonate or lead sulphate the 
product im fact was inferior in quality 
to white lead, and its pigment contained 
approximately 80 per cent of ingre- 
dients other than lead carbonate or lead 
sulphate. 

The company’s other product adver- 
tised as ““Zine Lead” was found not to be 
zinc lead, mor was ita product whose pig- 
ment was* composed in whole or greater 
proportion of lead carbonate or lead sul- 
phate and zine, or a mixture thereof. 

Complaint against the Hoboken White 
Lead & Color Works, Inc., 


was notified that it was required to file 
an answer within the next 30 days, and 
that failure to do so would be “deemed 
complaint.”” The company failed to file 
answer Or otherwise appear to contest 
the charges either during the 30-day 
The Commission then took final action 


in entering its findings of fact and order 
to cease amd desist. 


Complete 
News Summary 


.+ « Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Surmmary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 
india ee ik a nk 





Copper production at mines, smelters, 
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The Department has also been advised | 


The Department of State has been in- | 
His Excellenry, Katsuji De- | 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 


was served | 
February 20, 1929, when the respondent | 


an admission of all allegations of the| 


period or wpon subsequent second notice. | 


th 


Three Railroads 
Answer Objection 
To Consolidations 


'B. & O., Nickel Plate and 
P. & W. Va. Oppose In- 
tegration of Pro- 
ceedings. 


| Proposal Was Made 
By Wabash Railway 


Specific Consideration of Vari- 
ous Applications for Merger 
Of Eastern Carriers 
Is Desired. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 26 made public answers filed 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the 
|New York, Chicago & St, Louis Rail- 
road and the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway to a petition recently filed 
by the Wabash Railway opposing the | 
request made by the Wabash that the 
Commission consolidate into a single 
proceeding the various applications filed 
by these roads for authority for their 
various unification plans now _ pending 
before the Commission. All -three of 
the answers object to such a proceeding. 


Has Own Unification Plan. 

The Wabash, stating that it proposed 
|shortly to file ¢ unification plan of its 
;own for the creation of one or more 
additional irdependent systems, asked 
|that the Commission consolidate the 
Various applications and integrate them 
with the general consolidation proceed- 
ings in Docket No. 12,964, in which the 
Commission issued a general tentative 
consolidation plan in 1921. The Wabash 
also asked that the Commission reopen 
|Docket No. 12,964, but this part of the 
petition has been denied by the Com- 
| Mission. 

The Wabash, in its petition, “main- 
tains and insists that no four-system 
grouping in eastern territory, such as 
is proposed by certain of its competitors, 
is humanly possible without such merg- 
ing of strictly competitive lines, such 
| Suppression of established identities in 
transportation service, such distortion of 
existing channels and such disruption of 
trade adjustments as to defeat funda- 
aoe safeguards of the transportation 
act. 


Proceedings Involved. 


The proceedings which it asks the 
Commission to consolidate for hearing 
at the same time are those relating to 
the applications filed by the Baltimore 
& Qhio and Chesapeake & Ohio, each 
asking authority for a grouping of ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the railway 
mileage in eastern territory, those of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, asking 
authority to acquire control of the West- 
ern Maryland and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, which are also involved in other 
plans, and that of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, asking authority to 
eevee control of the Wheeling & Lake 

rie. 

The Nickel Plate, in its answer signed 
by W. A. Colston, general counsel, says 
the petition of the Wabash is dilatory and 
irregular and that the procedure pro- 
posed is contrary to the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act which con- 
template that after the hearings upon 
the tentative plan of the Commission 
| have been closed a plan based upon those 
| hearings shall be adopted before the sub- 
|ject is reopened for any changes or 
modifications, 


B. & O. Files Answer. 


The Baltimore & Ohio in its answer, 
signed by R. Marsden Smith, general 
attorney, says that until the Wabash 
|Plan shall have been developed and is 
|ready for actual tender to the Commis- 
|sion, the Commission is not in a position 
| to determine the desirability or propriety 
of granting the request of the petitioner 
and that the Baltimore’ & Ohio applica- 
tion is one involving a special proposal 
“which seems to require that it should 
|be heard and determined as and of it- 
self.”” 

“It is a matter of public knowledge,” 
the Baltimore & Ohio answer continues, 
“that nearly 50 per cent or more of the 
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Mr. Robsion Denies 
Asking Campaign Gift 





| Replies to Allegations Made by 
Former Postmaster. 


Representative Robsion (Rep.), of 
Barbourville, Ky., has sent a telegram 
to Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
denying charges made by R. B. Waddle, 
former postmaster at Somerset, Ky., to 
the effect that Mr. Robsion had sought 


to induce Mr. Waddle to contribute to 
the Representative’s campaign funds. 


written by Mr. Waddle and introduced 
in evidence before the Senate subcom- 
mittee which has been investigating 
Federal appointments in Southern 
States. Senator Brookhart is chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Robsion’s telegram, which was 
made public through his office, follows 
}in full text: 

My attention has been called to a 
statement filed with your committee by 
|R. B. Waddle, former postmaster at 
| Somerset, Ky., In which he claims that 
| he was requested to make a contribution 





to my primary campaign expenses in| to seizure, as a result of which the com- | 
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The charges were made in a letter) 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


e Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Automobile Output 
Set Record in 1928 


World Total Exceeded 1927 
Figure by 1,044,173 Vehicles. 


A world record for automobile produc- 
tion was set during 1928, exceeding any 
previous year by 1,044,173 vehicles, ac- 
cording to a statement issued June 26 by 
the Department of Commerce. Increase 
production in the United States and 
Canada, which together produced 4,601, 


141 vehicles, accounted for 1,020,761 of 
the 1,044,173 rise in world output. 


text: 

World automobile production in 1928, 
which set a new record total output, in- 
creased by more than 1,000,000 vehicles 
over 1927, according to A. W. Childs, 
acting chief, automobile division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

The net increase of 1928 production 
over 1927 was 1,044,173 vehicles, to a 
total of 5,203,139. Of this increase the 
United States and Canada, whose com- 
bined output was 4,601,141, contributed 
1,020,761, the remaining 23,412 being 
distributed among the balance of the 
producing countries after taking into con- 
sideration the decreases registered in 
England, Spain, and Denmark. 

More than 55 per cent of total pro- 
duction was required for replacements, 
as compared with approximately 50 per 
cent in 1927, 37 per cent in 1926, and a 
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Mr. Stimson Advised 


Of Japan’s Approval 
Of Anti-war Treaty 


Formal Receipt of Ratifica- 
tion Will Put Agreement 
Into Effect, Says Secre- 
tary of State. 


Press reports that Japan has ratified 
the Kellogg treaty for the renunciation 
of war were received by the Department 
of State on June 26, it was stated orally 
at the Department. 

The’ Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, said the Japanese ratification would 
put the treaty officially and formally into 
effect for all of the nations which so far 
have ratified. 

The treaty will not actually go into 


effect, it was stated by the Department, 
until the formal ratification of the Jap- 
anese government is received at the De- 
partment of State. This will take ap- 
proximately one month. 

Fifteen nations originally signed the 
Kellogg treaty, the Department stated, 
and of these Japan wah the last to ratify. 
The treaty was not to become effective 
for any country until all of them had 
ratified. 

Two Nations Fail to Adhere. 

Only two nations have failed to signify 
their intention to adhere to the treaty, 
the Department stated. These are Ar- 
gentina and Brazil. 

A summary of the status, with respect 
to the treaty, of all nations adhering or 
signifying their intention to adhere, 
made public by the Department of State 
on June 26, follows in full text: 

Signatories: 

Ratifications deposited by original 
signatories: Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, Irish Free State, 
Italy; Japan*, New Zealand, Poland, 
South Africa, United States of America. 

Ratifications deposited by adhering 
nations: Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia, Ice- 
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Damages in Enforcing 


Law Not Collectible 


|No Funds Available for Auto- 
mobile Repairs, Says Ruling. 


There is no provision under existing 
law for reimbursement of the cost of 
damages caused by an automobile com- 
mandeered for use in the enforcement 
of the prohibition laws, according to a 


decision of the Comptroller General, J. 
|B. McCarl, just made public by the 
eneral Accountthg Office. 

* Mr. McCarl hid that neither the ap- 
propriation charged nor any other ap- 
propriation is available for the payment 
of such tort claims arising from damage 
to private property Incident to the col- 
lection of revenues or the enforcement 
of the national prohibition act. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Review has been requested of the ac- 
tion of this office in not allowing credit 
in the accounts of C. N. Hildreth, jr., 
collector of customs, Tampa, Fla., for 
the sum of $89.10; the amount paid by 
him to the AAA Garage on voucher 
No. 851, August, 1928, said payment 
covering repairs to a Ford car which 
was damaged by a car which had been 
commandeered by a prohibition officer 
for use in enforcing the prohibition law 
under the following circumstances: 

While in pursuit of his duty as a 
prohibition officer, W. E. Bedenbaugh 
commandeered an Overland automobile 
for use in seizing a car believed to be 
illegally engaged in the liquor traffic 
and directed the owner and driver of 
| the commandeered car to violate the 
traffic regulations in an effort to over- 
|take the car being pursued with a view 


| (Continued on Page 2, Column $.] 


The | 
Department’s statement follows in full | 


AMO? Four 


[HERE must never be any- 

thing narrow, selfish, illiberal 
exclusive in the views of the 
nited States or its Government 


on any subject whatsoever.” 


Zachary Taylor, 
President of the United States, 
1849—1850 
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Further Revision 
Sought in Tariff 
Applied to Sugar 

Added Protection Asked at 
Senate Hearing by Spokes: 


men for Porto Rican 
Producers. 


| 


Mr. Jardine Appears 
For Sugar Beet Trade 


Effect of Higher Rate for Black- 
strap Molasses on Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers 
Is Discussed. 


Increased duties on sugar were ad- 
vocated by spokesmen for Porto Rican 
producers of cane sugar and domestic 


growers of sugar beets at hearings held 
June 26 by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. 

William M. Jardine, former Secretary 
of Agriculture, appeared on behalf of 
domestic growers of sugar beets. 

Increase of duties on blackstrap mo- 
lasses was opposed by a spokesman for 
manufacturers of feedstuffs and by two 
Michigan Members of Congress, the lat- 
ter stressing the consumption of alcohol 
made from molasses in the motor-car 
industries. 


Farm Bureau Represented. 


A representative of the Ameican Farm 
Bureau Federation renewed requests, 
made at House hearings, that the base 
duty on sugar be 3.75 cents a pound, 
with a duty: of 3 cents on Cuban sugar, 
that full duties apply to sugar from the 
Philippines, and that steps be taken to 
cancel the 20 per cent preferential tariff 
arrangement with Cuba. 

He also asked that a duty of 5 cents 
a gallon be put on blackstrap molasses 
and that increases greater than in the 
House bill be made in the duties on ma- 
ple sugar and syrup. The present base 
duty: on sugar is 2.20, making that on 
Cuban sugar 1.76 cents a pound. The 
House bill raises the base to 3 cents, 
making the duty on Cuban sugar 2.40 
vents a pound. Altholgh stating them 
in different terms, the House bill makes 
virtually no change in duties on black- 
strap molasses. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
is presiding at subcommittee hearings 
on Schedule 5, covering sugar, molasses, 
ete. The hearings will continue June 27. 


Porto Rican sugar producers were 
spoken for by Frank A. Dillingham, of 
Milville, N. J., who presented figures for 
factories representing about two-thirds 
of production in the island. These show, 
he said, that in the mills on the north 
coast of the island this year’s cost, not 
including interest but including depre- 
ciation, was 3.95 cents a pound, and in 
mills on the south coast 3.86 cents a 
pound, the average for all the 14 mills 
represented by the figures being 3.90 
cents a pound. 

Senator Smoot asked if the witness’ 
company had not earned $345,000 on 
sugar made from San Domingo cane. The 
witness said a “gross” profit of that 
kind might have been made one year. 
He did not think duties on cane should 
be made so high as to stop the importa- 
tions for grinding. Cane is produced 
‘more cheaply, in the extent of around 
$2 a ton, in San Domingo than in Porto 
Rico, the witness said. 

When imported, duty paid, into Porto 

Rico the cost is about the same as that 
of native cane, he said. 
, Production cost in Porto Rico, includ- 
ing interest charges, was 4% cents a 
pound this year, and it exceeded the 
average price received, the witness as- 
serted. Cane must be planted more 
often in Porto Rico than in Cuba and 
San Domingo, and fertilizers add to the 
cost in Porto Rico, he said. He declared 
that he knew of no producing company 
that had made money in Porto Rico this 
year. 

He asked that the duty be 2.40 cents 
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Radio Tests Permitted 
In High Frequencies 


Universal Company to Experi- 
ment Above 23,000 Kilocycles, 


The Universal Wireless Communica- 
tions Co., Inc., on June 26 was authorized 
by the Federal Radio Commisison to op- 
erate experimentally in the high fre- 
quency band between 23,000 and 30,000 
kilocycles, heretofore never used for 
practical purposes. 

The company is authorized to con- 
struct experimental stations at New York 
City, Chicago, San Francisco, Buffalo, 
and Salt Lake City for the experiments 
with a view of ascertaining whether 
these frequencies are adapted for such 
service. The authorization is given un- 
der the terms of the Commission’s Gen- 
eral Order 64, which specifies that ex- 
perimental stations may be’ used only for 
experimental purposes, and are not li- 
censed to conduct traffic of any kind. 

The Commission also announced deci- 
sions in other pending cases, as follows: 

Pikes Peak Broadcasting Co., Denver, 
Colo., KFXF, moderation of license, The 
Commission found that public interest, 
;conveniertce or necessity would not be 
|served by granting the application. It 
| therefore directed that an order be en- 
|tered reciting said finding and denying 
| the application, 

Berean Bible Class, Little Rock, Ark., 
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Denial of Application | Further Revision Is Sought in Tariff 


Of Station WCFL Is 
Explained in Brief 


Discrimination Would Result 
And Public Interest Would 
Not Be Served, Says 
Radio Commission. 


In a brief just filed in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, the 
Federal Radio Commission outlined its | 
defense in answer to the complaint of 
Station WCFL, of Chicago, and explains 
its reasons for denial of the application 
for allocation of full time on a clear 
channel at 50,000 watts power. 

The brief was summarized in the is- 
sue of June 26. The full text is as fol- | 
lows: 

This is a proceeding under the radio | 
act of 1927, as amended. It is before | 
this court by reason of an appeal by the | 
Chicago Federation of Labor from a de- | 
cision of the Federal Radio’ Commission | 


rendered May 20, 1929, denying the ap- | 


plication of applicant-appellant for modi- 
fication of its broadcasting license for the 
operation of Radio Station WCFL. 

Station WCFL was constructed in 1926, 
and before the Attorney General rendered 
his opinion holding that it was manda- 
tory on the Department of Commerce i 
issue licenses to any and all who made 
proper application therefor to operate a 
broadcasting station. The station was 
constructed by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor in spite of the congested condition 
of the broadcast spectrum and in disre- 
gard of the request by the Department 
of Commerce that no new stations be 
constructed. 

The opinion of the Attorney General 
(35 Op. 126) was rendered July 8, 1926, 
and the station was licensed by the De- 
partment of Commerce July 13, 1926, to 
operate on 491.5 meters (610 kilocycles) 
until December 13, 1926. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce had no other aiter- 
native left to it under the law. 

Station WCFL was one among many to 
go on the air following the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion, or during the period popu- 
larly known as the “breakdown of the 
law.” Chaos was the result. 

Licenses Were Renewed. 

Three successive renewal licenses au- 
thorizing the operation of Station WCFL 
were granted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The last of these was issucd 
January 5, 1927, for a period of three 
months. The radio act of 1927 was en- 
acted and the Federal Radio Commission 
created before the expiration of the third 
renewal license. 

Under this act authority to license ra- 


dio stations passed from the Secretary | 


of Commerce to the Commission created 
by it, and this Commission extended the 
license of Station WCFL, together with 
others, from time to time by its Gen- 
eral Orders Nos. 5, 11, 13, 18, 21, 22, 
23, 25, 27, 32, 35, 36, 38 and 44. The 
last extension of the. license by Gen- 
eral Order (General Order No. 44) ex- 
pired November 11, 1928. 

Station WCFL has since been operated 
under a license from this Commission 
(issued pursuant to General Order No. 
40) dated October 30, 1928, which ex- 
pired January 31, 1929, and which license 
has been extended three times. The first 


extension was dated January 29, 1929, ) 


and terminated March 16, 1929. The 
second -extension, issued March 12, 1929, 
expired April 30, 1929. A third exten- 
sion, issued April 22, 1929, extended the 
license to June 15, 1929. 

(Subsequent to the denial of its ap- 
plication for modification of its station 
. license, from which denial this appeal 
was taken, the license of WCFL was re- 
newed on May 25, 1929. This license 
covers the period of June 15, 1929, to 
July 31, 1929. By General Order No. 69 
this license has been extended to Octo- 
ber 31, 1929.) 

It was and is operated on a frequency 
of 970 kilocycles, limited time, with 1,500 
watts power. 

Desired Cleared Channel. 

The application for modification sought 
authority (1) to change the location of 
the station and (2) to broadcast without 
limitation on its hours of operation; (3) 
power of 25,000 watts, with an additional 
25,000 watts power for experimental use, 
and (4) a frequency of 770 kilocycles. 

This application was heard by the 
Commission April 16, 17, 
1929, and taken under advisement. It 
was denied by order dated May 20, 1929. 

The frequency of 770 kilocycles is a 
national, rural, or cleared channel. Un- 


der General Order No. 40 of this Com- | 


mission, this frequency was allocated to 
the fourth zone, which includes 
States of Illinois, Nebraska, 


ta ¢ l Indiana, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, 


Minnesota, 


South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas and Mis- | 


souri. 


Two stations share full-time opera- | 


tion on it. They are stations WBBM 
at Chicago, Ill., owned and operated by 
the Atlass Company, Inc., and KFAB at 
Lincoln, Nebr., owned and operated by 
the Nebraska Buick Auto Company, Ine. 
Station WBBM operates with a power of 
25,000 watts and Station KF AB with a 
power of 5,000 watts. 

Under the act approved 
1928, which amends the 
1927, the Commission is 
grant equal 
each of the five zones created by the 
radio act of 1927. The law is explicit 
and more—it is mandatory. 

To carry into effect the legal require- 
ment for and equal allocation of trans- 


March 
eadio act of 
required to 


mitting facilities to each of the five| 


zones, the Commission adopted and pro- 
mulgated its General Order No. 40. This 
order was made after the Commission 
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Increase in Mortality Rate 
In Cities Shown for Week 


The death rate in cities for the week 
ended June 22 averaged 12 as compared 
with 11.8 for the same week last year, 
according to the weekly health index 
made public June 26 by the Department 
of Commerce. 
eral summary follows: 

Telegraphic returns from 64 cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000 for 
the week ended June 22, indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 12 as against 11.8 for the 
corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (22.1) appears for Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and the lowest 45.6) for 
Somerville, Mass. The highest infant 
mortality rate (127) appears for 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the lowest (15) 
for New Haven, Conn. 

The annual rate for 64 cities is 14.6 
for the 25 weeks of 1929, as against 
a rate of 14 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1928, \ 


{ 


18, and 19,) 


the | 


28, | 


transmitting facilities to | 


The full text of the gen- | 


1008) 
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Specific Duties on Cattle Hides Urged 


7 


‘Mr. Frear Opposes 


| On Sugar and Blackstrap Molasses Proposed Increase 


S 


pokesmen for Porto Rican Producers Request Added 


Protection at Hearing Before Senate Subcommittee, 


[Continued 


a pound against Cuban sugar. He op- 
| posed the increase of duty, from $1 to 
$3, on sugar cane in the House bill. 

Asked as to what shouid be done about 
Philippine sugar, the witness said: 

“It ‘seems to me that it would be per- 
fectly fair to limit imortations free of 
duty from the Philippines to approxi- 
mately the present volume, with an al- 
lowance for an increase of 50,000 tons 
a year for three years. 

“If we limit Philippine importations 
you would favor similar limitations on 
duty-free sugar from 
Hawaii, wouldn’t you?” asked Senator 
Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi. 


“No, sir,” the witness replied. 

The duties asked for would increase 
the consumer price perhaps 12 per cent, 
said the witness, 

In answer to a question he estimated 
| that this would amount to $50,000,000 to 
| $60,000,000 a year. He stated that prac- 
| tically all available land is now used for 

cane-growing in Porto Rico, and further 
increase in production there depends al- 
most entirely on improving the variety 
| and_ increasing the sugar content of the 
|cane. He thought it unlikely that the 
proposed new duties would cost consum- 
| ers as muc has he had estimated. 

| John H. Caldwell, of St. Louis, spoke 


;for the American Feed Manufacturers | 
organizations | 


and other 
bout duties on blackstrap molasses. 
“The feed industry uses about 100,- 


| Association 
ja 


000,000 gallons of blackstrap molasse§, | 
of which about 7,500,000 are produced | 


| in this country,” he said. “Duties would 


| have to be passed on to the farmers who | 


buy feedstuffs.” 


Molasses in feedstuffs does not sup- | 
| plant corn or similar products, but, be- | 
mg an appetizer, stimulates consumption | 


| of such products, he said. The witness 
| approved rates in the House bill, these 


| being, he said, approximately the same, | 
| though in different terms, as at present. | 


Higher Duty on Blackstrap 
Molasses Is Opposed 
Representative Clancy (Rep.), of 
| Detroit, Mich., opposed increase of duties 
'on blackstrap molasses. He declared 
| that many large establishments, includ- 


ing some producing drugs and automo- | 
| bile companies using varnish were much 


| concerned with the effect of increases on 

industrial alcohol from molasses. 
| duties would abet production of syn- 
thetic alcohol, he said. 


bile production costs all along the line,” 
he said. Added duties on plate glass 
would increase those costs $1,000,000 a 
jyear, he indicated. “Many cars are 
made at a very low margin of profit 
now,” he .remarked. 
“Do you believe in 


th RA the protective 
eory? 


Senator Shortridge asked. 


“Yes, but Detroit can meet the world,” | 


|the witness replied. 


ba we can lick the Germans, British, 
| Belgians or others anywhere. What we 
; want most is protection from persecu- 
| tion.” 

| Representative Hudson (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich., declared that proposed in- 
}crease of duties on blackstrap molasses 
| would add $40,000,000 a year to the 
cost of alcohol as an anti-freeze solu- 
|tion in motor cars. It would increase 
;costs greatly in other spheres and as a 
| protection for the farmer would be can- 
celled through encouragement given to 
| production of synthetic alcohol, said he. 
' Favors Increase 
In Tariff on Sugar 


“Did you favor the increase of duty 
,on sugar?” Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, inquired. 

“Sure,” responded the witness, adding 
| that he favored any increases that would 
|help the affected industries.” 


William M. Jardine, former Secretary 
|of Agriculture, stated that he thought 
| it sound public policy to maintain domes- 
| tie sugar production at its present vol- 
ume. 
| sirable to increase this production. 
“The automobile folk and other manu- 
high 
labor costs with new processes but the 
| sugar-beet farmer hasn’t. been able to 
do this,” he said. “Their labor need is 
the same as it was 20 years ago when 
|the Government encouraged farmers to 
grow sugar beets. When he gets sugar 
at a price of 6 cents a pound the con- 
sumer has no right to complain, he said. 
Why appropriate funds as you have 
| done to fight pests affecting sugar beets 
}if you don’t want this industry main- 
tained?” he asked. 

The appropriation, made at his re- 
quest, is $300,000 for this year, he stated. 
With the pests eliminated and a proper 
duty imposed he thought that beet-sugar 
production would imerease rapidly. 

“Are you for the debenture 
asked Senator Connolly (Dem.), 
Texas. 

“I think we should try the plan we 
| have adopted. first; it should do a Jot of 
good,” Mr. Jardine replied, 


Policy of Farm 
Federation Explained 


W. R. Ogg, assistant representative 
of the American.Farm Bureau Feder: 
tion, said his organizdtion thought thi 
tariff should be used th) promote shifts 
from crop yielding surpluses to ones 
grown in less than domestic demand. 
He recommended a base duty of 3.75 
|cents a pound, which make the duty 
on Cuban sugar 3 cents a pound. 

In answer to questions asked by Sen- 
|ator Harrison the witness said that the 
| tariff question had been considered care- 
|fully and a general policy adopted at 
the last convention of the federation. 
|No rates were agreed on, he said. 

“Do you believe that farmers who 

| don’t produce cane or sugar beets wan 
this extra burden placed on them?” the 
| Senator asked, 
“We believe they want the sugar 
|farmer adequately protected,” the wit- 
|ness replied. He said that so far as 
jhe knew there had been no protests 
|from members of the orgenization to 
the views expressed for the federation 
at the House hearings. 

He recommended that full duties ap- 
ply to sugar from the Philippines and 
that the 20 per cent preferential given 
Cuba be withdrawn, 

“There has been some suggestion of 
|applying sliding scale duties to sugar,” 
he said, “We are opposed to this. ‘It 
| would be an experiment and we think 
| that. this kind of experiment should be 
| applied first to a product like steel.” 


| factures have managed to offset 


of 


Porto Rico and | 


High | 


“This tariff bill will increase automo- | 


“We pay the world’s highest wages | 


He thought it possible and de- | 


plan?” | 


4 applied. 


from Page 1.] 


|It would interfere, he said, with price 
arrangements between growers and re- 
finers. 

The witness said that the refiners 
had guaranteed for beets this year a 
higher minimum price than received by 
growers last year. He could not say 
that this was in anticipation of a higher 
duty. 

“Do you think it a little strange that 
this increase is made at a time when 
enlargement of duty is pending?” dsked 
| Senator Harrison. 

The witness didn’t think so, 


| Higher Rate Favored 
|On Blackstrap Molasses 


| 

| Mr. Ogg recommended that a duty 
; of 5 cents a gallon be put on blackstrap 
molasses which would make the effective 
duty on importations from Cuba 4 cents. 
Imported biackstrap molasses now dis- 





}ducing industrial alcohol, he said. On 
}a basis of 90 cents a bushel for corn 
| and 6 cents a gallon for molasses a duty 
| of 11 cents against the world would be 
|Mecessary co safeguard cane from mo- 
lasses, he said. His information, he 
said, is that about 50,000,000 gallons 
{of blackstrap go into feedstuffs, while 
over 200,000,000 go into alcohol. 

He recommended that the duty on 
maple sugar be 9 cents a pound with 
|a duty of 614 cents a pound on maple 
|syrup. The present duty on the sugar 
and syrup is 4 cents a pound, raised 
to 7% cents on sugar and 5 cents on 
syrup by the House bill. 


| Effect on Various 
Industries: Discussed 


Industrial alcohol is a basic raw mate- 
rial in making flavoring extracts, said 
| Philip C. Friese of the McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore. Higher cost of alcohol would 
put producers under difficulties in main- 
| taining a good foreign market, he said. 
Getting drawback of duties for material 
| used in exported products usually is not 
| practicable, he said. : 

Many other industries would be se- 
verely penalized by higher duties on 


places 35,000,000 bushels of cane in pro-s 


ltural necessity has been exposed and | 


In Tariff on Sugar 


Domestic Producers Are Said 
To Have Averaged Annual 
Profits of 43 Per Cent 

| In Last 20 Years. 


Representativ@ Frear (Rep.), of Hud- 


son, Wis., in a written statement made 
|public June 26, reiterated his conten- 
ition that there can be no justification 
|for an inerease in the customs duty on 
sugar either by a direct tariff increase 
ior by any sliding scale of increased 
charges. He said that every cent of 
| increase in duty imposed on the 12,000,- 
| 000,000 pounds of sugar consumed. by 


ithe American people means a tax of | 
He re- | 


| $120,000,000 imposed on them. 
| peated statements he had made on the 
| floor of the House during the tariff de- 
bate that Cuba furnishes half of all the 
sugar the people of this country con- 
sume, which in connection with free im- 


ports from American island territories, | 


actually amounts to five-sixths of the 
American consumption of sugar. 

Mr. Frear’s statement was sent to all 
members of the Senate, he said under 
|date of June 24. The full text of the 
letter follows: 

In the St. Paul Press of June 20th 
appears an article rom a Washington 
|staff correspondent bearing headlines 
|“Propaganda Against Farm Duty At- 
tacked.” Therein it states that the Na- 
tional Grange, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Livestock 
Producers’ Association, the National 
Dairy Union and the National Horticul- 
tural Council have joined with the do- 
mestic sugar producers association in a 
i statement that “the dust storm raised 
about a few cents on sugar” etc., is not | 
for the benefit of the consumer but for 
the benefit of importers and of foreign 
|}capitalists whose investments are in 
| cheap labor fields. 

As one who recognizes the serious pre- | 
dicament of agriculture and the high 
character of the organizations named let 
me say that any effort of “domestic | 
sugar producers” to link their high tar- | 
iff claims under the cloak of agricul- 


should be rejected by the Senate as it 


| would have been in the House could a 


blackstrap molasses and these duties, he | separate vote been had. The rule alone ; 


said, would not turn corn into channels 
of the use of blackstrap in making alco- 
hold. A process for deriving from black- 
strap a vegetable potash of much value 
as a fertliizer has been developed. 

Doniestic cane sugar refining compa- 
nies were spoken for by John A. Mc- 
Carthy, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Co., that these com- 
panies are interested only in the duty on 
refined sugar. He stated that 254,000 
tons of this came in last year. There 
is uo standard definition of refined 
sugar, the common meaning being a 
sugar put in conditio. for household use, 
he said. Of the refined sugar importa- 
tions in 1928, 185,009 tons came from 
‘Cuba and all this was ready for table 
use, he stated. Prices of all domestic 
| sugar follows that for Cuban sugar f. o. 
|b. New York, he said. He told of how 
| “dumped” refined sugar had depressed 
| sugar throughout the country. 


| Cheaper Production 
In Tropics Asserted 


In refining sugar in Cuba and else- 
| where in the tropics tere is no fuel cost, 
|and labor costs are incomparable to 
| those of the United States refineries, the 
| witness declared. 
| “If you are going to protect the sugar 
| industries you must put duties on the 


| refined product as neither the cane nor | 


| beet refineries can compete with those 
|in other countries,” he asserted. 

| “The Great Western and other re- 
fining companies made good profits last 
tyear didn’t they?” Senator Smoot 
| asked. 

“Yes, including by company,” the wit- 
ness replied. “I am here to try to see 
that this condition continues.” 

He asked that the duties comprehend a 
| differential of 60 cents a 100 pounds, 
which would be 48 against Cuba, for 
| refining. 

The attention of the subcommittee was 
ealled to the fact that sugar may be 
colored with ultramarine blue, easily 
extracted and he thought this might be 
considered in connectiun with the 40 per 


| colored. 
House bill. 

William Hoodless, of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company, stated that the pro- 
gressive scale of assessing duties in par- 
| agraph 501 of the House bill is faulty. 
| E. C. BrocRmeyer, national counsel of 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 


gists, said that industrial alcohol is used 





| country, 
| hol on aceount of higher duties on non- 
edible blackstrap molasses would be bur- 
| densome on them, he declared. 

Charles J. Welch, of New York City, 
president of the Cape Cruz Sugar Com- 
pany, of Cuba, a director of the Conti- 
nental Beet Sugar Company, and inter- 
ested in a Philippine sugar company, re- 
cited the range of sugar prices since the 
present tariff act was passed. He gave 
it as his opinion that the American duty 
has little effect on prices received by 

; Cuban producers. 

His company both grows cane and ex- 

tracts sugar in Cuba, he said. He thought 


Philippine sugar should be admitted duty | 


free without limit. 

Mr. Welch stated that without duties 
there would be no domestic sugar in- 
dustry. 

Jose Davila, delegate in Congress 
from Porto Rico, proposed that present 
duty of $1 a ton on sugar cane apply to 
importations up to 200,000 tons a year 
into Porto Rico from San Domingo. On 
importations above that volume he 
thought a duty of $3 a ton ynight be 

He was afraid that the $3 rate 
in the House bill on cane would be in- 
jurious to Porto Rico. 


Damages Not Collectible 
Cause in Enforeing Law 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mandzered car collided with the Ford 
car which was moving along the street 
in accordance with the traffic law and 
; regulations of the State and city thereby 
; damaging the same. 

The necessary repairs were made to 
the Ford car at a cost of $89.10, by di- 
rection of the prohibition officer, and 
said amount was paid by the disbursing 
officer, C, N. Hildreth, as a charge under 





| prevented. 


Opposed by Labor. 
The most isidious and misleading prop- 


| aganda before Congress is that set forth 


by the domestic sugar agency that now | 
speaks of a “few cents” on sugar and 
has claimed in its printed propaganda 
that President Green of the A. F. of L. 
endorsed an increased sugar duty. Read | 
in the house repeatedly by 
Members, it was repudiated and de- 
nounced by President Green who added 
the proposed sugar duty increase was 
“indefensible.” 

Nowhere in the whole tariff discus- 
sion will be found a more absurd or un- 
warranted plea for “agriculture” than 


with this sugar duty from the “expert” | 


who will appear before your Committee, 
to those he represents. Statistics have 
been repeatedly offered in the Record 
under date of April 20, May 9, May 14, 


and May 21 disclosing the character of | 


this plea, 
Source of Imports. 


A “few cents” increase on the 12,000,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar consumed by 
the American people is measured by 


$120,000,000 for every cent of increase. | set at 90 per cent ad valorem, H. Hey- | 


| hides by the amount of the duty, he said. | 


!cent on cattle hides. 


| clined 11,400 since 1921. 


different | 


| ply is so small, the witness said. 


} 


| 50 per cent. 


At Hearing Before Senate Subcommittee 


ntatives of National 
Ask Change From 


Represe 


Specifie rather than ad valorem rates 
on cattle hides were recommended by 
two witnesses who appeared June 26 at 
the continuation of the hearing before 
| the subcommittee of the Senate Fiance 
| Committee considering the sundries 
' schedule of the proposed tariff bill (H. 
R. 2667). Hearing on this schedule com- 
menced June 25, 
| Two national and one regional associa- 
| tions recommended the specific rates, 
speaking through two witnesses. The 
| Committee deferred further consideration 
of duties on hides, and went on with 
other items in the schedule, which in- 
' cluded toys, dolls, and cork board insula- 
tion. 

F. E: Mollin, secretary of the Na- 
tional Livestock Association, Denver, 
Colo., and representing also the National 
| Livestock Producers’ Association, said 


| that the situation in regard to hides has 
been very much misunderstood. Argu- 
ments have been set forth declaring that 
the producers would not benefit from the 
proposed rate on hides. Mr. Mollin said 
the producers would benefit. 

The prices on hides would probably 
be raised above the price of the foreign | 
The House proposed a rate of 10 per 
Mr. Mollin said | 
that the number of people raising cattle 
for hides in’ the United States had de-} 


The amendment adopted by the House} 
is far from satisfactory, he said. He 
asked for a specific duty tn place of 
an ad valorem rate because, he said, the 
prices of hides vary in foreign countries, 
and a specific rate is the only kind that; 
will protect. Mr. Mollin advocated a} 
duty of 6 cents a pound on green hides 
and 10 cents on dried. He suggested 
further rates of 25 per cent on sole 
leather, 12 per cent on belting leather, 
18 per cent on harness leather, and 12 
per cent on shoes. 

Higher rates than those proposed for} 
hides were asked also by E. B. Spiller, | 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle) 
Raisers’ Association. He said he en- 
dorsed the brief presented by Mr. Mol- 
lin and the suggestions which it con- | 
tained for rates. He said that his or-| 
ganization would do all it could to im- 
prove the quality of hides. 


Increase in Rates 


On Cork Opposed 


Avuruorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusBLisHEeD WITHOUT COMMEN 


and Regional Organizations 
Ad Valorem Rates. 


shoes were presented to the subcommit- 
tee by Thomas O’Hare, of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, Boston, Mass. Im- 
ports of shoes are increasing and exports 
decreasing, he said. 

“The question of a duty is the ques- 
tion of life or death for the domestic in- 
dustry,” said Mr. O’Hare. “Of all the} 
industries it is the one most threatened | 
at present,” he declared. | 

He asked for a rate of 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Protection Urged to Salvage 


T BY THE UNITED STATES DaAILy 


Better Architecture 
| In Construction of 


Small Houses Noted 


Features That Result in Sav- 
ing of Time and Labor 
Said to Absorb Consid- 
erable Part of Cost. 


A distinct improvement in American 
domestic architecture, due in part to an 
improvement in public taste, has been 
noted in a field study of small-house con- 
struction conducted by the Department 
of Commerce, according to James Sé@ 
Taylor, acting chief, division of building 
and housing, speaking June 26 before a 
meeting in Boston of a division of the 





American Shoe Industry 


Appearing for laminated bakelite man- | 
ufacturers, John K. Johnston, of Wil-|! 
mington, Del., told the subcommittee a} 
duty of 25 per cent and 50 cents a pound | 


| National 


Association of Real Estat, 
Boards. A summary of his address, a 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, follows: 

“Modern features that contribute to 


is needed to protect the laminated bake-| saving time and labor in housekeeping 
lite industry from competition, particu-| and that make for health and comfort 
larly from Germany. | have come to be demanded in most 


| 
| 


|costs of production in the United States 


|ing law provides a duty of 60 per cent. 


| said he would submit. a brief suggesting | 





The supply of cork and cork waste is | 
small and the demand is great, so the | 
price is high, declared Machias Riester, | 
of the Rumsey Gruetert Company, New 
York City. He opposed the increases | 
on cork products proposed in the bill. | 
If the rates are advanced, the small} 
manufacturer will lose because the - 

e | 
added that he knew of no adequate sub- | 
stitute for cork as an insulator. He| 
said that the various advances on cork 
and its products would average about | 
His suggestion was that 


the duty as it is under the existing law 
would be the best for the American 
people. | 

Duties on dolls, as proposed in the 
bill, vary from 1 cent each and 50 per 


cent except for celluloid dolls, which are 


Of that total consumption, one-third is | wood, of New York City, an importer 


imported free from the Philippines, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii and is rapidly 
undermining domestic production. No 


tariff can effect this 4,000,000,000 pounds | 


of free imports. Practically stationary 
production of: domestic beet sugar is 
maintained by Mexican, child and woman 
labor in the beet fields, of the most dis- 


| graceful character. Convict labor is also 


urged for many of these fields, as shown 
in Record of May 21. Cuba furnishes 
approximately 6,000,000,000 pounds or 
one-half of all the sugar we consume 
and with free island imports, it affords 
five-sixths of American consumption. 
The domestic sugar production is only 
one-sixth of all we consume (about 
2,000,000,000 pounds) and of this latter 
amount that is demanding a “few cents” 





cent ad valolerm duty on candy and re- | 
fined sugar that has been tinctured or | 
This duty is unchange in the | 


as.a solvent and preservative by prac- | 
} tically all the 58,000 druggists in the | 
Increased prices for this alco-| 


more from American consumers, the 
Great Western Sugar Company that pro- 


duced about 1,000,000,000 or one-half of|the ad valorem rate on dolls increased | 
| our total domestic sugar is certainly not |from proposed 50 and 60 per cent to| 


pe- 


in need. 


Denies Need of Protection. 

| On page 1300, Congressional Record 
| of May 14, I have set forth specifically, 
| average annual profits of 43 per cent dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Profits last year 
are shown above that figure. No busi- 
ness, industrial or agricultural, with that 
| profit needs protection or a higher tariff. 
The remaining 8 per cent of all sugar 


of dolls, told the subcommittee. No ap- 
preciable number of the cheap dolls are 
made in the United States, the witness 
said. The proposed rate would merely 
raise the prices of the cheap dolls sold 
in the 5-and-10-cent stores, he said. He 
exhibited a toy soldier retailing at 25 
cents and asserted the high duty would 
increase the price of this article 50 per 
cent. 

Representing the F. W. Woolworth and 
other chain-store companies, A. 3 
Smith, of New York City, asked that 
the proposed 1-cent specific duties on 
dolls be stricken out of the bill. An ad 
valorem rate of from 250 to 500 per 
cent will result from these specific rates, 
he said, and would make it impossible 
to sell the dolls. If they were sold, the 
price would be doubled, he asserted. Mr. 
Smith said he would just as soon see 


70 per cent, but he objected to the s 
cific rates in the bill. 


| Specific Levy Protested 


On Celluloid Toothbrushes 


The witness protested also against 
|the proposed specific duty on celluloid 
| toothbrushes. The cost of these brushes 
is now about $4 a gross and the pro- 





we consume is produced by domestic 
mills that frequently have been ineffi- 
ciently located or managed and ordina- 
rily depend on Mexican, child or convict 
labor as set forth in the Record. To 
charge American sugar consumers a 


tariff increase for only 8 per cent of| 


every 100 per cent, for weak needy mills 
is a violent distortion of the protective 
tariff principle where free island im- 
| ports prevent any material increase in 
| domestic sugar production, 

The proposition is too plain to be over- 


|to be squeezed out of a “few cents” per 
capita reaching many millions annually 
to help the 8 per cent production of 
Mexican, child labor, beet fields that are 
insignificant in comparison with the av- 
erage of the 30,000,000. It is a case of 
biting off one’s nose that is worse than 
pulling on one’s boot straps. 

The only remedy for the 8 per cent 
production by weak mills, if remedy is 
to be afforded, is by a straight bounty 
(due to free sugar imports) and that the 
beet sugar people, including the Great 
| Western Company has not approved, for 
possibly good reasons. No increase in 
sugar duty either by a direct tariff in- 





crease or equally objectionable sliding | 


scale increase can be justified from 
above facts. 


the appropriation “Collecting the Rev- 
enue from Customs, 1928,” 

The reason for not allowing credit for 
' the payment is that neither the appro- 
priation charged nor any other appro- 
priation is available for the payment of 
such tort claims arising from damage to 
| private property incident to collecting 
\the revenue from customs or the en- 
| forcement of the national prohibition 
| act. 
i? Therefore, the action in not allowing 
credit for the payment is sustained. 


looked when we remember that 30,000,- | 
000 agricultural consumers of sugar are | 


posed duty would raise the price another 
| $4, he asserted, 
| American toy manufacturers, of whom 
\ there are 397, and the American Doll 
| Manufacturers’ Association want a 
clarification in the paragraphs concern- 
ing toys and dolls, the subcommittee 
was told by W. O. Coleman, of Chicago, 
| president of the American Toy Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
is needed because the customs court has 
|ruled that games are not toys. He 
wants these games classified as toys, he 
said. 

There is also confusion between som& 
kinds of sporting goods and toys, Mr 
| Coleman said. Sporting goods are a 


| He showed a toy tennis racket which 
| he said was cee as sporting goods. 


Otto Fix, of thé National Council of 


|mestic manufacturers who were estab- 


| would. do all their producing 
| United States. 


cent ad valorem to 1-cent and 60 per| 


The clarification ; 


c, 
mitted at a lower rate of duty, he ad} 


Declaring that German gymnasium | 
sets are made on the “sweat shop” plan, | 
E. J. Mordt, of Chicago, Ill., a domestic | 
manufacturer, asked that the rate be} 
placed at 70 per cent ad valorem in-| 
stead of the 30 per cent rate written in| 
the bill. | 

A duty of 2 cents a pound without any | 
ad valorem rate on abrasives was asked 
by Frank C. Hooper, of the Barton Mines 
Corporation, North Creek, N. Y. 

Duties of 12 cents a gross on boxes) 
of matches containing from 100 to 80 
sticks; of 9 cents, 80 to 60 sticks; 6%4| 
cents from 60 to 40 sticks; 4 cents, 40) 
to 20 sticks, and 2 cents, under 20 sticks, | 
were proposed to the subcommittee by | 
O. Hylin, of the Match Import Company, | 
New York City. 


Higher Duties Asked 


On Artificial Flowers 


The proposed 90 per cent duty on arti-| 
ficial flowers is not adequate to equalize | 


| 


and abroad, said Jacob De Jong, of the} 
Associated Flower and Fancy Feather 
Manufacturers of America. The exist- 


He said production of artificial flow- 
ers in the United States was declining 
as imports were increasing. Upon ques- 
tioning by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of | 
Oklahoma, a member of the subcommit- | 
tee, as to the rates needed, Mr. De Jong} 


specific duties. 

John S. Radford, of the Oriental Tex- 
tile Mills, Houston, Tex., asked that raw 
human hair be placed back, on the free! 
list. 

A. M. Loomis, Washington, D. C., of 
the American Dairy Federation, told the | 
subcommittee that refrigeration is im-| 
portant to the dairy industry and that | 
cork’ insulation is necessary to refrigera- | 
tion, in asking that no increase be made | 
on cork insulation. 

The president of the United Cork | 
Companies, Edward Bose, of Lyndhurst, 
N. J., said that if the duties proposed 
on cork products were enacted, the do- 





| 
| 


in foreign countries 


lishing factories 
in the 


Hospital Opened in Tokyo 
In Memory of American Aid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
flicted people and poured relief and sup- 
plies into the devastated district, which 
went far beyond the relief of immediate 
distress. 

With this surplus, two hospitals have 
been built, one at Tokyo and the other 
at Yokohama. They are both splendidly 
equipped and staffed, and bear the name 
of the Do-ai or Fraternity Memorial 
Hospital. The one at Yokohama was 
opened in September last. 

The Japanese Ambassador added that | 
pursuant to an instruction from his gov- 
ernment, he took pleasure in expressing 
the deep gratitude which the Govern- 
ment of Japan entertains toward the 
Government and people of the United 
States for their. unbounded sympathy 
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houses and absorb a considerable part 
of the cost of the house,” Mr. Taylor 
said. 

“This has created a pressure to cut 
down on the cubical contents, and has 
meant somewhat smaller room sizes, 


| lower ceiling heights, and greater atten- 


ticn to economical arrangement of space. 
Where people can afford more space 
without too much extra labor for house- 
keeping, they are glad to have it. Some 


| persons foretold the passing of the din- 


ing room in the’ small house, stating 
that, being used cnly three times a day, 
it was the most. expensive space in the 
house. A good breakfast nook, and well- 
planned arrangements for serving meals 
at one end of the enlarged living room, 
so they said, would suffice, but there c 
Ta 
our survey we found many small houses 
where a breakfast nook was added, but 
almost none where the dining room was 
omitted.” 


Practice in Small Houses. 


In the small houses visited in t 
survey, mostly of five or six rooms, 
kitchens were more nearly alike in size 
than any other“room. Most of them 
contained about 100 square feet, with 
the width about three-quarters of the 
length, so that 8 feet 10 inches by 11 
feet 8 inches would be typical. Living 
rooms from 11 to 15 feet wide and 15 
to 22 feet long, with the width commonly 
about two-thirds the length, were most 
frequent. Dining rooms tend to be more 
nearly square, with about half again as 
large an area as the kitchens. Bedroom 
sizes run distinctly larger in two-story 
than in one-story houses. The owner’s 
bedroom in many two-story houses is 


|over the living room and of about the 
| same size. 


These figures represent ac- 
tual practice, which may or may not be 
the best, and variations are frequent, 
due to differences in local customs or 
conditions, and the varying needs of in- 


| dividual families. 


The lowest priced houses now being 
built in quantity in the larger cities ¢ 
teday are of five: and six rooms, ‘with 
one-story construction apparently pre- 
dominating for the five-room, and two- 
story for the six-room size. - The six- 
room, two-story house is favored more 
in eastern cities, whereas in cities 
the middle and far west, the five-room 
bungalow is in the lead in the lowest 
priced group. In the latter cities, how- 
ever, the two-story house usually has 
six rooms. 

The study of small-house construction 
was undertaken by the Department of 
Commerce to ascertain what sizes, 
shapes, and kinds of small houses are 
being built in American cities, how they 
are finished, and what equipment goes 
with them. It is expected that this study 
will furnish facts that will aid in the 
Department’s program of cooperation 
with business, architectural, and other 
groups to encourage neater and more 
economical construction of houses: and 
to promote home ownership. 


and generosity. The Ambassador stated 
furthermore that he believed that these 
hospitals, as their name signifies, would 
be an everlasins: monument to the cause 


;of friendship and good will between 


Japan and the United States. 
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Importers and Traders, opposed in- 
| creases in the rates on toys. 

“The men who have asked for - 
creases in the duties on toys have ma 
no attempt to justify their requests on 
differences in cost of production, but 
say only that there should be a duty on 
toys,” he said. , 

Mr. Fix said a 50 per cent rate is 
adequate. 

He said that many articles actually 
toys have been otherwise classified with 
the result that higher duties have been 
charged. He opposed a provision in the 
paragraph that none of the articles in 
the paragraph should be subject to a 
less amount of duty than would be pay- 
able without regard to the paragraph, 
He said this proviso would increase 
| rates beyond the 70 per cent the domesti¢ 
| manufacturers have said they would be 
| willing to accept, 

Mr. Fix gave differences in costs of 
production between the United States 
and abroad on various classes of toys, 
and asserted that 30 per cent is an 
adequate rate. 

Arguments for protection on boots and 
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In Tariffs on Wool 


Given Approval by Radio Commission 


And Its Manufactures Group of Applications for Revision of Terms Is 


Designated for Hearing. 


Senate Subcommittee Hears 
Protest Against Testing 
Plants to Determine 
Cleaned Content, 


Argument against establishment of 
testing plants to determine the cleaned 
content of wool was presented before 
subcommittee No. 8 of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on June 26 by Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, of Boston, Mass., presi- 
dent of e National Association of 
Woolen Mahufacturers. Mr. Hobbs said 
%hat he represented manufacturers with 
about 200,000 employes and with an an- 
nual pay roll of approximately $220,- 
000,000. The committee continued its 
@nsideration of Schedule No. 11, Wool 
and manufactures of. 

Putting provisions into the law that 
wool be tested, Mr. Hobbs testified, 
would be putting the Government into 
the wool business. He explained that 
after the wool has been cleaned it is 
useless for the manufacturers, the Gov- 
ernment would have to buy it, although 
it might be sold to woolen mills. 

Testing, he explained, would block up 
woolen entries for months while the im- 
ports were being gone over. Mr. Hobbs 
said that scouring plants would have to 
be established in the interior of the coun- 
try as well as at the principal ports of 
entry, since much of the wool.is shipped 
into the interior in sealed cars. 

Favors Domestic Valuation. 


With reference to paragraphs 1101 and 
1102 of the proposed tariff bill, Mr. Hobbs 
explained that he had no recqammenda- 
tions as to the basic duty on wool. He 
asked that the 24 cents per pound duty 
on the lower wools and the proposed 
tolerance on the 44s be retained. 

@ Mr. Hobbs explained that he favored a 
change from the, foreign valuation to 
some valuation in the United States, per- 


haps the American valuation, as a basis | 


for the ad valorem rates. 5 i 

Pieces, bellies, and necks, the witness 

sged, should be excluded from the extra 
ost because they are not sorts, but 
pieces of wool that come loose from the 
fleeces in handling. Speaking of pro- 
posed paragraph 1105, Mr. Hobbs testi- 
fied that if increases are made in such 
wools as wastes, the compensatory rates 
must be raised. In regard to paragraph 
1106, with especial reference to tops, the 
witness said that his association had 
asked the House for 37% cents per 
pound and had received 37 cents a pound, 

Protective duties on yarns and manu- 
factures, Mr. Hobbs said, should be 
slightly raised. 

Mr. Hobbs stated that m dress goods 
the trend is away from silks and toward 
woolens. He said that recently the an- 
nouncement had been made that where 
certain dresses coming into the country 
had formerly been all silk now seven- 
eighths of the imports were wool dresses. 
He explained that if this trend aneey 


the manufacturers wanted to be in posl- 


tion to retain their markets. 
Rates on woven fabrics (dress goods) 
@not over 4 ounces per square yard and 
not cotton warp asked by Mr. Hobbs 
were 1.2 of the rate on scoured wool con- 
tent and 50 per cent ad valorem on values 
not over 80 cents a pound; 1.5 the rate 
on scoured wool content and 55 per cent 
ad valorem on values from 80 cents to 


* $1.25 a pound; 1.5 the rate of the scoured 


oa 


° 


wool content and 60 per cent ad valorem 
on values from $1.25 to $2.00 a pound; 
and 1.5 the rate on scoured wool content 
and 60 per cent ad valorem on values 
over $2 a pound. 


Proposais for Woven Fabrics. 

Rates recommended on woven fabrics, 
cotton warp, in Mr. Hobbs’ testimony 
were 1.6 of the rate on scoured wool 
content in addition to suitable compen- 
sation for any duty upon the cotton 
warp for all values, as well as 50 per 
cent ad valorem on values not over 80 
cents a pound; 55. per cent ad valorem 
on values from $1.25 to $2 a pound dnd 
over $2 a pound, 

Mr. Hobbs recommended that rates 
on woven fabrics (cloths) over four 
ounces per square yard be 0.8 of the 
rate on scoured wool content and 40 
per cent ad valorem on values not over 
60 cents 2 pound; 1.2 the rate on 
scoured wood content and 50 per cent 
ad valorem on values from 60 cents to 
80 cents a pound; and 1.5 the rate of 
scoured wool content on all higher val- 
ues, as well as 55 per cent ad valorem 
on values from 80 cents to $1.50 a 
‘nound; 60 per cent ad valorem on values 
from $1.50 to $2.00 a pound; and 65 per 
cent 2d valerem on values over $2.00 a 
pound. : 

“Our association’ reaommends,” Mr. 
Hobbs testified, “if paragraph 1109 may 
not apply to fabrics wholly, or in part, 
of wool, or to fabrics containing less than 
10 per cent wool. for example, that par- 
agraph 906, in the cotton schedule, ap- 
plying to cloths, in chief value of cotton, 
containing wocl, inelude a specific rate 
compensating for the wool eontent of 
these cloths. 


“If such cloths were admitted under | 


paragraph 1109 they would, in accord- 
ance with the House bill, be assessed a 
duty of 50 cents, made up of a compen- 
satory specific rate of 26 cents a pound 
and an ad valorem protective rate of 24 
cents. In the case of cloths referred to 
in the House Committee’s report on par- 
agraph 906, they were stated fo average 
in value 60 cents per pound.” 

Mr. Hobbs said that he questions 
whether such articles as corsets, bras- 
sieres, and similar body-supporting gar- 
ments, which, together with wearing ap- 
warel to which they are attached, would 
be admitted at 60 per cent ad valorem 
by the terms of subsection (c) of para- 
graph 1530, could net be attached to 
woolens and thus bring them in at 60 
per cent ad valorem. 

Alban Eavenson, of Eavenson & Lev- 
ering Co., Camden, N. J., asked increases 
in the rate of duty on such wools as 
scoured, sorted, and carbonized wools. 

The woolen end needs more attention 
today than the worsted, it was declared 
by R. [. Keeney, Somerville Woolen Co., 
Somerville, Conn. He explained that an 
increased tariff on such commodities as 
shoddies, instead of increasing the con- 
sumption of domestic wools, would en- 
courage manufacturers of worsted to use 
less pure wool in their cloths, 

yeorge McGeachin, of the National 
Council of American Importers and 
Traders, New York City, said: that he 
wished to protest against an extra duty 
on pile fabrics. He explained that he 
should like to have paragraph 1108, 
1109, 1110, and 1119 remain as they were 
in the old bill. If rates are put on such 
fabrics, he testified, it should be placed 
on the wool, not the cotton, content. 

John S, Radford, Camel Hair Press 
we. 


Five applications for modification of 
broadcasting licenses and one for per- 
mission to construct a new broadcasting 
station were received by the Federal 
Radio Commission June 26, the Commis- 
sion announced. They are as follows: 

Station WGCM.—Gulf Coast Music 
Co., Inc., Great Séuthern Hotel, Gulf- 
port, Miss. This application for radio 
broadcasting station construction permit 
requests authority to move studio and 
transmitter from 1319 26th Street to| 
above-named address. 

Station WGGM.—WGGM Broadcast- | 
ing Co., Inc., Great Southern Hotel, Gulf- | 
port, Miss. This application for con- 
sent to voluntary assignment of radio 
station construction permit to above | 
company. 

Station WBAA.—Purdue University, | 
Northwestern Avenue, West Lafayette, 
Ind. This application for radio-broad- | 
casting station construction permit re-| 
quests authority to reconstruct station 
which was destroyed by fire in March; 
also requests an increase in power from 
500 watts to 1 kilowatt. | 

Station KGDE.—Charles L. Jaren, | 
Lincoln Avenue, West, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. This application for radio-station 
construction permit requests increase in| 
power from 50 watts to 100 watts night | 
and 250 watts day. 

Station KF YR.—Hoskins-Meyer, out- 
side of city of Bismarck, N. Dak. This 
application for radio-proadcasting sta- 
tion construction permit requests author- 
ity to move from 200 Fourth Street ‘to 
above-named address; also requests an| 
increase in power from 500 watts to 5 
kilowatts and change in frequency from 
550 kilocycles to 1,110 kilocycles, and 
unlimited time from sharing with KFDY. 

New station.—Clarence D. Carter, 104 
Main Street, Clovis, N. Mex. This ap- 
plication for radio station construction 
permit requests authority to erect a new 
station using 1,000 kilocycles, 50 watts | 
power and limited time. 


Six Applications 
For Changes Approved 


Six applications of radio stations for | 
modification of licenses were approved by | 
the Commission June 25. 

More than 100 applications, involving 
both broadcasting and communication, 
were designated for hearing by the Com- 
mission. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

In the following case, heretofore heard 
by the Commission and taken under ad- 
visement: Radio Investment Co., New- 


ark, N. J., WNJ, modification of license, | 


Nottingham High School, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Aitken Radio Corp., Detroit, Mich.; 
Aitken Radio Corp., Toledo, Ohio; Em- 
pire News Co., Inc., New ‘York City; 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va.; Doble Engineering Co., Med- 
ford, Mass.; Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Melvin E. Boatman, 
Paducah, Texas 


Wynne Radio Cc., Raleigh, N. C.; 


|Holloway Music House, Monroe, N. C.; 


Athietic Supply Co., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Maynard Music Co., Salisbury, N. C.; 
Mauney Auto Supply Co., Inc., Shelby, 
N. C.; Mississippi Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, A. & M. College, Miss.; 
Dolies Goings, Rome, Ga.; Raymond C. 
Hammett, Talladega, Ala.; Reynald’s 
Music House Co., Mobile, Ala.; The 
Fresno Bee, Fresno, Calif.; Paul Stevens 
Morris & Wm. Donely Ruter, Bremerton, 
Wash.; Fox Film Corporation, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Miami Broadcating Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Tampa Publishing Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Co., Mi- 
ami, Fla.; R. B. Broyles Furniture Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Frank D. Fallian, 
Flint, Mich.; Tom F,. Little, Salisbury, 
Md.; R. W. Lautzenheiser & O. R. Mitch- 
ell, Moorhead, Minn.; Jenny Wren Co., 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Henry Clay Alli- 
son, Fort Worth, Tex.; H. V. Young, 
Clarksdale, Ariz. 

Elk Radio & Electric Shop, Elk City, 
Okla.; Delbert Terrell, Adolphus, Ky.; 
Marsh & Perry, Hebron, Nebr.; The An- 
derson Co., Cozad, Nebr.; C. D. Hara- 
der, Uniontown, Pa.; Greenville Mer- 
chants Assn., Inc., Greenville, N. C.; G. 
T. Oakley, Rocky Mount, N. C.; A. J. 
St. Antoine, St. Albans, Vt.; McNeill 
Battery Station, Dothan, Ala.; George 
R. Prell, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Charles 


Gain in Prevalence 


In Rural Districts| perats Compiled by Navy Department as to Tonnage, 


Armament, Speed and Stage on Construction. 


Number of Cases in Cities Is 
Reduced; Diphtheria, 
Measles, and Pneu- 





When the 15 light cruisers authorized 


by Congress in February of this year are 
completed, the United States Navy will 


monia Decline. | have in service 33 light cruisers of the 


Further increase in the prevalence of 
smallpox throughout the United States 
was noted by the Public Health Service 
for the week ended June 8, on the basis 
of reports irom State health officers in 
46 States, made public June 26. 

The reports showed that 
States there were 948 cases of smallpox 
for the 1929 week, whereas for the cor- 
responding week of last year they re- 
ported 713 cases. Reports from 98 
cities, with a total population of nearly 
32,000,000, however, showed only 50 
cases, whereas for 


It was stated orally at the Public 
Health Service that these reports show 
that smallpox is more prevalent in rural 
than in urban areas. They also denote, 
it was stated, that vaccination against 
smallpox in the cities is more general 
than in county sections. The full text 
|of the weekly review follows: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 


|cable diseases in the United States. 

| The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
!the following table are situated in all 
|parts of the country and have an.-esti- 
|mated aggregate population of more 
} than 31,565,000. The estimated popula- 
| tion of 91 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 29,995,000. Weeks ended June 8, 
| 1929, and June 9, 1928, 





C. Robinson, Jerome, Ariz. 
Modification of license: 
Marshall Electric Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa; Missouri Broadcasting Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. L. Jaren (Jaren Drug 


1Co.), Fergus Falls, Minn.; Howard R. | Poliomyelitis: 


Miller, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Riker 
(portable), Research Env::ineering Co., 


Ames, Iowa; Round Hills Radio Corp. 
(portable), Paul K. Trautwein, New 
York City; Trinidad, Colorado, High 


|School, Trinidad, Colo.; Y. M. C. A. of 


| Portland, Portland, Oreg.; R. S. Mae- 
Millan, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Babson Statistical Organization, Inc., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; WBMS Broad- 
casting Corp., Fort Lee, N. J. 

Expiration of license: Anderson, Glay- 
jton & Co., Houston, Tex.; Davison- 
Paxon Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Merrill D. 
Beam, Norberth, Pa.; The Joseph G. 





the Commission found that publie inter- 
est, convenience or necessity would not 


an order be entered, reciting said find- 





ing and denying said application for | 


be served by granting said application. | able); 
The Commission, therefore, directed that | Gulf Refining Co., 


|Branch Institute of Engineering, Chi- 
|cago, Ill.; Federal Telegraph Co. (port- 
Robt. Anton Fliess (portable); 
Port Arthur, Tex.; 
| Independent School Dist. of Boise, Boise, 
Idaho; Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 


modification of license. ;Co., Hammond, Ind.; International News 


The Commission granted the following | 
applications: 

Camith Radio Corporation, Kenilworth, 
N. J., WIBS, modification of license (to 
operate transmitter of WKBO for 60 
days). 

Matheson Radio -Co., Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass., WHDH, license. 

F, J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fla., WMBR, 
construction permit (for removal of 
transmitter and installation of crystal 
control.) 

Babson’s Statistical Organization, Inc., 
Wellesly Hills, Mass., WBSO, construc- 
tion permit -(for removal of trans- 
mitter.) 

William C.: Knox, WKBV, construction 
permit (removal of transmitter; under 
condition that station shall use 100 
watts after L. S. and 150 until L. S. 


tled community). 

Cumberland Broadcasting Co., Cum: 
berland, Md., WTBO, construction per- 
mit. 

John Brownlee Spriggs, Washington, 


moval). 
Transfer of Station 
In Harrisburg Sought 


Norman H, Hoffman, Harrisburg, Pa., 
WCOD,' assignment of license (from 


R. Hoffman). 

Frank P. Jackson, Waco, Tex., WJAD, 
modification of license (for increased | 
power), j 

. C. Meacham, Fort Worth, Tex., 
KFJZ, construction permit (for removal 
of transmitter). 

Alfred Fred Kleindienst, Auburn, 
Mass., WKBE, construction permit (for 
removal of transmitter). 

Commercial Radio Service Co., Colum- | 
| bus, Ohio, WCAH, extension of construc- 
tion permit, 60 days. 

The Upper Michigan Broadcasting | 
Co., Calumet, Mich., WHDF, assignment 
of license (from Charles C. MacLeod to 
Upper Michigan Broadcasting Co.); con- 
struction permit (for removal and in- 
crease of power to 250 watts day; 100) 
watts night). 

Chattanooga Radio Co., Inc., Chat-| 
tanooga, Tenn., WDOD, modification of | 
license (for increase to 2,500 watts L.| 
S. and 1,000 watts night on 1,280 kilo-| 
cycles). 

E. F. Peffer, Stockton, Calif., KGDM, 
temporary removal and (set-up trans-| 
mitter temporarily at 106 W. Pine St.). 

Applications designated for hearing: 

Construction permits: City of Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio; John L. Goss Cor-/j 
poration, Deer Island, Me.; same, Crotch 
Island, Me.; Massa¢husetts Institute of | 
Technology, Lockport 
Power Company, Lockport, N. Y.; Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Ashland, Ky.; 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Mich.; Merril D. 
Beam, Haddon Heights, N. J.; Lawregce 
Bolton, Dallas, Tex.; Radio Burglar 
Alarm, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; Virginia | 
Broadcasting Company, Norfolk, Va. | 
Wm. H.,MacGahan, Orange, N. J.; 





Cloth and Belting Manufacturers, 
Houston, Tex., urged that camel’s hair 
imported for the manufacture of press 
cloth and belting be admitted free of 
duty. Mohair, he said, is not a competi- 
tor of camel’s hair for such purposes, be- 
cause it will not stand up under high 
heat tension when hydraulic pressure is 
applied. 

Joseph F. Lockett, attorney represent- 
ing the Domestic Carpet Manufacturers 
and Spinners of Carpet Yarns, Boston, 
Mass., asked certain technical changes, 
including alteration of the language of 
the House bill. 

William J. Hines, Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn., testi- 





fied that the carpet manufactures scoured 
all cagpet wools imported for use in car- 


and select new location in sparsely set- | 


Light, Heat & y 


| Congress. 


Service, Inc., New York City; LaSalle & 
Koch Co., Toledo, Ohio; Zenith Radio 
Corporation, Yacht “Naroca”; Nat. Au- 
tomotive & Elec. School, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Pacific Coast Crystal Laborato- 


| Light Co., Hazleton, Pa.; General Elec- 
| tric Co.,. Atlantic City, N. J.; 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
|Co., Sharon, Onio; Chas. A. Johnson, 
Wunnefield, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Assignment of license: 
| Broadcasting Corp., Philadelphia, 


General 
Pa.; 


Virginia Broadcasting Co., Inc.,. Nor- 
folk, Va. 

License: Lowell Observatory, Flag- 
| staff, Ariz. 


Renewal of license: 


|Board) Ruffner Junior High School, 


| Norfolk, Va. 


Pa., WNBO, construction permit (for re- | Mr. Robsion Denies Asking 


Contribution to Campaign 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
1924. While there is really nothing in 
the statement of Waddle to reflect on 


Willson Printing & Radio Co. to Norman} any one, yet he does not state the facts. 


He is a disgruntled office seeker and has 
withheld from your committee the fact. 
I am now serving my sixth term. My 


district, of: course, is strongly Repub- 


lican. I have had opposition but once 
in my own party since I was reelected 
in 1918. I wish to state emphatically 
as I may that no person, appoin¢tee, or 
other, has ever contributed one dime to 
me for my campaign expenses, or for 
any other purpose, either in my 1918 or 
1924 fight. Perhaps a few friends in 
some of the counties on their own ac- 
count and without my knowledge or con- 
sent, did incur some expenses in their 
respective counties for advertising or the 
hiring of a few cars, but this was with- 
out my knowledge or suggestion on my 





part. 
My opponent in 1924, Judge Walter 
Flippin, lived in Pulaski county, the 


same county of R. B. Waddle. I in- 


|formed my manager there not to incur 


any expenses and I did not know that 
any expenses were incurred until some 
time after the primary was over when 
some one brought it to the attention of 
my secretary that some small expenses 
were incurred for advertising and the 
hiring of cars. This expense was paid by 
the persons who incurred it, and if Mr. 


“2xpense, he did it without my knowledge 
oY consent. 

‘I have not discharged any postmas- 
ters in the six terms I have served in 
We aiways tried to select 
persons thet met two requirements: 
First, being qualified, and second, some- 
one whcse-appointment would be pleas- 
ing to the patrons of the office to be 
served. As to how well I have served 
of the people of my district. Only one 
man before me served as many as four 
terms, and the others either one or two 
terms, 

In the primary mentioned by Mr. 
Waddle I carried all of the 15 counties 
in the district, running from three to 
one to more than seventy to ome, and 
received every vote in 83 of the voting 
precincts, 
of my opponent, Judge Flippin, a splen- 
did man, 3,400 to 900, and received every 
vote in six of the voting precincts. 
my sixth term last year I had no oppo- 
sition in my own party and the people 
gave me 56,215 majority over my 
Democratic opponent, being a larger 
majority than President Hoover re- 
ceived in the district. 





pet production whether or not they had 
previously been scoured, 


outside of our district may know whether 
I have been serving my own selfish in- 


ries (portable); Pennsylvania Power &} 


General | 


Electric Co., Cumberland, Md.; Pilot! 
Electric Mfg. Co., Inc., Brookland, N. Y.; 
General Electric Co., Ashland, Ky.; 


John Magaldi, IJr., | 
| Philadelphia, Pa.; (Norfolk City School 


my constituency I leave it to the voice | 


We carried the home county | 


For) 


I merely state these facts that those | 


Cases Reported 1929 . .1928 

| Diptheria: 
bE MD. 5 ccs e cece ewe cee 1,151 1,398 
b WIMGIOB 0. cee eee cceees 667 810 
| Measles: 
| GP OIIRCOR 5m... e cect eee. 12,467 14,763 
| 96. cities ........ 4,462 6,091 
Meningotoccus meningitis: 
| SMO: occ cee ee cee’s 229 119 
PM GERMOB: oie e ccc cc eceacpes 107 65 
1) PMREMPOREOS 6. Ss 0. ccccenceucs 29 81 
Scarlet fever: 

EE 3,287 2,908 | 

WEOMIRIOR 2.40. cccvecccees 1,268 1,148 
Smallpox: 

BP GEN: Se cecvcvevcesd’ 948 713 

98 cities .......ccccceeees 50 65 
Typhoid fever: : 
| 46 States 431 320 

98 cities ..... sds ROS 47 55 

Deaths Reported. 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

OE: vethies bs ... 5.5. 562 834 
Smallpox: 

a 0 0 


Japan Said to Have Ratified 
Treaty to Renounce War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


land, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, Liberia, Lithuania, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Portugal, Rumania, 
Russia, Siam, Spain, Sweden. 

Adherences: 

Perfected except for formal deposit: 
Haiti, Persia, Turkey, Honduras, Neth- 
erlands. 

Approved by legislative body await- 
ing ratification by head of state: Bul- 
garia, Finland, Greece, Latvia, Switzer- 
land, Guatemala. 

Countries signifying their intention to 
adhere: Argentinay, Bolivia, Brazil}, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Hungary, Luxemburg, 
| Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. 

*Has not yet deposited. 

+Have not‘yet signified their intention 
to adhere. 

Summary of status in respect of rati- 
fication: Ratifications deposited by origi- 
nal signatories, 14; original signatories 
not yet having deposited, 1; ratifications 
deposited by adhering nations, 23; per- 
fected except for formal deposit, 5; ap- 
proved by legislative body, awaiting 
ratification by head of state, 6; coun- 
tries signifying their intention to ad- 
here, 13; countries that have not yet 
signified their intention to adhere, 2; 
total, 64. ’ 











Tribute Is Suggested 
For General Pulaski 





|President Invites Public Ob- 
| servance of Death of Hero. 
| 
| 


President Hoover on June 26 issued 
a proclamation inviting the people of the 
United States to observe Friday, October 
11, with appropriate exercises, as the 
150th anniversary of the death -of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary 
hero, in commemoraticn of his death. 
|The prozlamation, in full text, follows: 

By the President of the United States 
of America, a proclamation: . 

Whereas, October i1, 1779, marks in 
| American history the date of the heroic 
death of Brigadier General Casimir 
| Pulaski, who died from wounds received 
jon October 9, 1779, at the siege of Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; and 
| Whereas, October 11, 1929, marks the 
150th anniversary of the death of Gen- 
jeral Pulaski. it is but fitting that such 
| date should be observed and commemo- 
| rated with suitable patriotic exercises; 
| Therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President 
of the United States of America, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of Public Re- 








)Waddle had any part in incurring that! solution No. 16, 7ist Congress, approved 


jJune 18, 1929, do hereby invite the 
| people of the United States of America 
| to observe Friday, the 11 day of October 
jnext, as the 150th anniversary of the 
| death of Brigadier General Casimir 
| Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, by 
| holding such exercises and ceremonies in 
schools, churches, and other suitable 
| places as may, be deemed appropriate in 
commemoration of his death; and fur- 
| ther, I hereby direct that on that day 
the flag of the United States be appro- 
priately displayed upon all Government 
buildings in the United States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused to be affixed 
the great seal of the United States. 

, Done at the City of Washington this 
{26th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States the one hundred and 


fifty-third. 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
By the President: Henry L. Stimson, 


Secretary of State. _ 


| 


terests or the interests of the people of 
my district. 

Mr. Waddle has been peddling this 
story promiscuously since 1924. I shall 
| be glad to give the Committee any, fur- 
j ther information you may desire. 


in these | 


the same week of | - 
last year these cities reported 65 cases. 


|regarding the prevalence of communi- | 


first line, according to a tabulation pre- 
| pared by the Department of the Navy 
|and made public June 26. 

| There are at present in commission 
| only 10 first-land cruises, all of 7,500 tons 
|displacement. Eight others of 10,000 
;tons are building. 

In addition to these first-line cruisers 
now built and building, there are 22 sec- 
ond-line cruisers of an average age of 
| 25 years, and over the effective age limit 

of 20 years, the tabulation showed. All 
|but six of these ships are laid up in 
Navy yards out of commission. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The United States Navy has 10 first- 
| line cruisers in commission, and 8 
| building. Fifteen were authorized to 
be built by the last Congress (February 
118, 1929). 

Details of the 10 light cruisers in 
commission and the 8 building are as 
follows: 

Built.—Displacement, 7,500 tons; bat- 
|tery, main, 12 six-inch; anti-aircraft, 
four three inch; torpedo tubes, six. 

Laid down 1918, and completed 1923: 
| “Omaha,” 34.9; “Milwaukee,” 34.6; “Cin- 


cinnati,” 34:4; “Detroit,” 34:6; “Rich- 
| mond,” 34.2; “Concord,” 33.5. 

; Laid down 1920, completed 1924: 
| “Raleigh,” 34:6; “Trenton,” 33:7; “Mar- 


' blehead,” 33:7. 
| Laid down 1920, completed 1925: 
| “Memphis,” 33.7. 

| Building, 10,000 tons each: “Pensa- 
| cola,” 1926, 32.5; “Salt Lake City,” 1927, 
| 32.5; “Northampton,” 1928, 32.7; “Ches- 
| ter,” 1928, 32.7; “Louisville,” 1928, 32.7; 
|“Chicago,” 1928, 32.7; “Houston,” 1928, 
32.7; “Augusta,” 1928, 32.7. 

Further details of the 10 “Omaha” 
‘class ships (from Ship’s Data , Book, 
Navy Dept., 1924): Length over all, 
555 feet 6 inches; beam, 55 feet; type 
engines, .urbine, reduction gear; num- 
| ber of boilers, 12; horsepower (approx.), 
97,000; total weight of machinery (ap- 
| prox.), 1,700 tons. Complement: ,Ward- 
room officers, 19; warrant officers, 10; 
| chief petty officers, 29; enlisted men, 
; 400. 

The commanding officers of these ships 


5| are of the rank of captain. 


Where built: “Omaha,” “Milwaukee,” 
| and “Cincinnati,” Todd D. D. & Con. Co., 
| Tacoma, Wash. “Detroit,” Bethlehem S. 
|B. Corp., Quincy, Mass. “Richmond.” and 
“Concord,” Wm. Cramp & Sons, Phila- 
delphia. “Raleigh,” Bethlehem S. B. 
Corp., Quincy, Mass. “Trenton,” “Mar- 
blehead,” and “Memphis,” Wm, Cramp 
& Sons, Philadelphia. 

In addition to the first-line cruisers 
|now built and building there are 22 sec- 
ond-line cruisers of an average age of 
25 years and over the effective age limit, 
|20 years. All but six of these second- 
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| First Liné Cruisers of American Navy, 


Of Smallpox Noted Built, Building or Authorized, Described | 


| program: 


| American Brown Boveri 
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line ships are laid up in navy yards out 
of commission. 

Of the six in commission, four are on 
duty in the Special Service Squadron in 
West. Indian waters, one is in the Asi- 
atic Fleet and one is receiving ship at 
the New York Navy Yard. 

The ,cruiser bill recently passed by 


Congress provides: 

“That the President of the United- 
States is hereby authorized to under- 
take prior to July 1, 1931, the construc- 
tion of 15 light cruisers and one air- 
craft carrier, according to the following 


“(a) Five light cruisers during each} 
of the fiscal years ending June  30,| 
1929, 1930 and 1931, to cost, including 
armor and armament, not to exceed $17,- | 
000,000 each. 

“(b) One aircraft carrier prior to 
June 30, 1930, to cost, including armor 
and armament, not to exceed $19,- 
000,000.” 

It requires from three to four years 
time to build a light cruiser. The new 
cruisers will be somewhat similar to the 
“Chicago” class now under construction. 

Further details of the “Chicago” class, 
now under construction: Length over all. 
600 feet; beam, 65 feet; horsepower, over | 
100,000. 

Navy Yards and private shipyards now 
building cruisers are: “Pensacola,” New 
York Navy Yard; “Salt Lake City,” 
Electric Cor- 
poration; “Northampton,” Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation; “Chester,” 
American Brown Boveri Electric Cor- 
poration; “Louisville,” Puget Sound 
Navy Yard; “Chicago,” Mare Island 
Navy Yard; “Houston” and “Augusta,” 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock! 
Corporation. 
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The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
June 26, 1929. 








10 a. m—Senator Hefflin (Dem.), of 
Alabama, called to present the names of 
three candidates for membership on the 
Federal Farm Board: Joe Thompson, of 
Birmir~ham; Edward O'Neil, of Mont- 
gomery, vice president of t' Federal Co- 
operatives Association, and Charles G. 
Barrett, of Union City, Ga., former 
president of the American Farm Union. 

10:15 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., who plans to 
sail July 11 for Panama, called to dis- 
cuss public improvements in Panama. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Fort 
(Rep.), of East Orange, N. J., called to 
tell the President that he was sailing 
June 27 for Europe and to ask if there 
was any mission he could perform 
while abroad. 

10:45 a, m.—Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, called to discuss disposition 
of the former Weather Bureau Building 
at Mount Pleasant, Va., which has been 
proposed as a summer home for Presi- 
dents. 

11 a. m.—H. Harrison Suplee, vice 
president of the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers of France, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

11:15 a. m.—Former Governor Ralph 
C. Brewster, of Maine, called to discuss 
the unemployment problem. 

11:45 a. m.—General John H. Russell, 
American High Commissioner to Haiti, 


| called to discuss conditions in Haiti. 


12 a. m—Dr Isaac Landman, editor of 
the American Hebrew, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—The members of the Bal- 
timore (Md.) Export Managers Club 
called to pay their respects. 

12:30 p. m—The President received 
the Catholic Boys Band of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 








SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


BATHING SUITS—BEACH ROBES 


You will find our Bathing Suits 
with well Tailored Trunks of our 


own make, and also Beach Robes of 
the Finest Flannels, most unusual. 
Our Prices Are Not Excessive 
512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43D STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 





PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





endability 7 7 7 


is that quality in improved ‘“‘Standard”’ Gasoline 
which always assures uniform* performance un- 
der a wide diversity of conditions. It’s a wonderful 
gasoline made from the best crudes old mother 
earth produces... the best skill money can buy. 
*¢ . .. it’s the champion.” 


EPENDABILITY is 


also a feature of 


“Standard” service. For in- 
stance, you can find the 


red 


“Standard” pumps 


with the “Standard” globes 
everywhere. In the busy 
cities and towns, along the 
main highways. Standing 
trim and bright at the re- 
mote cross-roads. Up and 
down the great trans-coun- 
try highways. In the great 
ports. At the head of little, 
quiet, back-water coves. 


And everywhere you find a 


“Standard” pump, there 
you find not alone that de- 
pendable improved “‘Stand- 
ard” Gasoline, but deft 
and courteous service. Ac- 
curate road information. 
Up-to-date road maps—all 
free for the asking. All 
part and parcel, time-hon- 
ored featuresof“Standard” 
dependability. 


HE touring season is here once 


more. Wherever you go avail 
yourself of the free road information. 
Free for the asking, through the 
“Standard” ‘Touring Service, 26 
Broadway, New York City. Tell us 
where you want to go and we will tell 
you how to motor there by the best 


route. 





| 


*O 4 T does uniformity mean to the 
motorist? The unsformity of the im- 
proved “Standard” Gasoline assures 
Sreedom from worry, knowledge that 
once the carburetor is set correctly for 
the season, it need not be changed 
again. Be sure to fill up on improved 
“Standard” Gasoline. “ . « « it’s the 


champion!” 


“STAN DARD” 


Improved 
GASOLINE 
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Commerce 


Firmer Tone Shown 
By Wheat Markets 
Following Mid-June 


Prices of Farm Products Are) 

Reviewed in Weekly State- | 

ment by Department 
Of Agriculture. 


The wheat market developed a firmer 
tone after the turn of mid-June, in-| 
fluenced principally by less favorable 
crop prospects, the Department of Ag-| 
riculture announced June 26 in its) 
weekly review of farm prices. The full | 
text of the statement follows: 

Feed grains have held about steady, | 
with a good demand for the moderate | 
offerings, and corn prices have held | 
about unchanged. Hay markets were | 
somewhat lower during the past week. | 
Cotton prices eased off slightly, with | 
both domestic and foreign demand re-| 
ported as only fair for prompt and fall | 
shipments. | 

Cattle receipts increased nearly 11,000 | 
head over the preceding week, and the) 
market on most grades was slightly | 
weaker. Hog prices on the Chicago mar- | 
ket were uneven, but made some re-! 
covery from the low spot of the preced- 
ing week. Lamp supplies from the East- 
ern States continued heavy. The Bos-| 
ton wool market was very dull. | 

Butter markets continued about) 
steady, but with an unsettled under-| 
tone. The market in fresh cheese ruled | 
steady for the week with trade reported | 
as only fair. Heavy receipts of eggs | 
on the New York market caused a pro-| 
nounced weakness in price the early part | 
of the week. | 

The heavy movement of watermelons | 
featured the fruits and vegetable situa- | 
tion. There was an active demand for 
peaches at Georgia shipping points; new 
crop apples of the most desired varieties 
were selling close to $3 per bushel basket 
in consuming centers; the movement of 
new potatoes from North Carolina and 
Norfolk section of Virginia fell below 
market estimates, but shipments from 
the eastern shore of Virginia exceeded | 
all forecasts. First shipments of pears | 
for the season were reported in Cali-| 
fornia. The cantaloupe movement was | 
about the same as a year ago, but to-| 
mato shipments decreased to 1,570 cars. 


Advance in Wheat. 

Crop developments are now dominant 
factors and reports of less favorable 
prospects for domestic winter wheat and 
lack of adequate moisture for spring 
wheat at a number of points in the| 
United States and Canada were largely | 
responsible for the advance of 4 to 5 | 
cents per bushel in the domestic wheat | 
market. Cash: wheat markets generally 
followed the advance in futures, although | 
premiums for hard winter #wheat were | 
reduced slightly, while premiums for | 
spring wheat were Inéreased 2 to 3 cents | 
per bushel. 4 | 

The corn crop is still backward with | 
considerable corn unplanted:in Missouri. | 
The crop is very irregular, ‘but in other | 
areas it is: making. favorable progress | 
and responded rapidly to warm, dry 
weather in the corm: belt. @Prices held | 
about unchanged with the. larger re- 
ceipts readily taken by shippers, feed- | 
ers and industrial buyers.: 

The feed market turned ‘weaker and 
prices of most feeds declined at the | 
larger markets. Production of wheat 
feeds increased slightly over those of | 
the previous week. Offerings were of | 
moderate volume and prices of bran, | 
standard middlings and brown and gray 
shorts declined, while flour middlings | 
advanced slightly. 


Hay Markets Were Lower. 

Hay markets were somewhat lower 
during the week with moderate offerings 
meeting a rather dull demand. Dry 
weather is reducing pasturage in sec- 
tions of the western States and threat- 
ening a short hay crop in several areas. } 
Prospects in the eastern States, how- 
ever, continue good. Timothy receipts 
increased at several eastern points and | 
were somewhat in excess of current | 
needs. Prices at New York were $1 
to $2 lower than a week ago and sharp 
price concessions were necessary to 
move stocks and prevent accumulations 
at Cincinnati. 

Spot cotton mostly in demand seemed 
to be in the grades Strict Low Middling 
to Strict Middling % inch up'to 1 inch} 
staple. Stocks of unsold cotton were 
generally reported as unusually small for 
this time of the year. According to the 
Weather Bureau, temperatures were 
mostly moderate in the Cotton Belt, with 
the weekly average near normal and 
rainfail generally light to only moderate. 
The weather during the week was not 
favorable in general for checking weevil 
activity. July future contracts at New 
York for the week declined 48 points to 
17.94 cents, at New Orleans 28 to 18.26, 
and at Chicago 27 to 18.40 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets are fairly heavy, 
amounting for the week to 37,860 bales, 
compared with 27,031 the previous week 
and 30,535 for the corresponding week 
the previous year. The average: price 
of Middling spot cotton in the 10 mar- 
kets on June 22 was 17.99 cents per 
pound, compared with 21.60 cents on 
the same day last year. 


Gain in Cattle Receipts. 

Cattle receipts at 11 large markets 
were 146,030 head during the week ended 
June 22, which was an increase of nearly 
11,000 head over the preceding week’s 
receipts. At Chicago, the market de- 
veloped a two-way trend. Strictly choice | 
grade fed steers and yearlings continued | 
their seasonal advance, closing strong 
to 25 cents higher. Other grades, how- | 
ever, weakened and closed mostly 25 | 
cents lower, with some sales 50 cents | 
lower, the dividing line on the two-way | 
irend being around the $15 mark.| 
Weighty steers outsold yearlings of com- | 
parable grades, and generall speaking, | 
commanded premiums of 25 to 50 cents | 
over similarly conditioned light and long 
yearlings. Top for the week reached | 
$15.65, which was paid for 1,210 to 1,487 | 
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was so sharp that a reaction might be | 


| expected within the next week or two,/ make. 
The New York market ruled steady in| 


available supply figures being what they | 
are. 

Receipts of 482,960 hogs at 11 markets | 
were 63,517 head less' than for the week | 
previous. Prices on the Chicago hog 
market were uneven, but made some re- 
covery from the low spot of the preced- 
ing week, with a top of $11.50 on Wed- 
Later in «the, week, however, 
with shippers largely ‘out of market, 
packers were able to force price down- | 
turns, and at the close, prices were about | 
in line or only slightly higher than a/| 


Lamb Prices Drepped. 


Sheep and lamb receipts at 11 markets | 
were around 31,000 head less than for 
the week ended June 15, the total being 
slightly under 160,500 for the week under 
review. The fat lamb market worked 
lower, buyers concentrating their bearish 
attack on native lambs, and particularly 
those showing bulky characteristics. 
stagnant dressed lamb market, however, 
was the main bearish factor. Western 
lambs declined around 50 cents and na- 
tives 75 to $1 for the week. Yearlings 
were steady to 25 cents higher and fat 
ewes steady. 

A continued heavy supply of lambs 
was received from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Missoui, particularly in 
the direct contingent, at Chicago, and 
moré easterly markets, as well as at Na- 
tional Stock Yards. The light loading 
of Idaho and northwestern lambs was 
conspicuous, but trade interests antici- 
pate a shortage of lambs from that 
area for the next several weeks. 

Buyers protested sharply against na- 
tive lambs, on the ground that they 
often killed too soft and uneven for ship- 
ping purposes. Buck‘jlambs were pat 
ticularly discriminated Against, especially 
when they showed roughness and lack of 
finish. . 


Wool Duil at Boston. 


The Boston wool market was very dull, | 


although an occasfonal house moved a 
fair volume. Demand was largely cén- 
tered on 56 and 58’s-50’s grades, but the 
finer grades of western-grown wool 
found some outlet. 
on the finer qualities and slightly easier 
on some of the medium grades. Fleece 
wools were slow, with prices steady on 
some grades and slightly lower on others. 

Butter markets for the week contin- 





continued to indicate a slightly heavier 


. 


fresh cheese the past week, with trade 
reported only fair, mostly in small to 
medium sized lots to regular buyers. 
New York State cheese cleared satisfac- 
torily at Boston, and there was a mod- 
erate business on western goods on the 
whole, but at times trade was quiet on 
the open market. Dealers 
considerable confidence in 
and do not like to make price conces- 
sion, but trade on the whole is not active. 
Steady Trend in Cheese. 

The primary cheese markets in the as- 
sembling field continued in the steady 
trend which had dominated for the past 
| several weeks. In a few quarters, how- 
| ever, a slight undertone of uneasiness is 


the situation |” 


| Tariff on Hemp Marline 
Lowered by Customs Court 


New York, June 26.—In a ruling. sus- 
|taining protests of the New York Cord- 
;age Company, the United States Cus- 
toms Court finds that imported hemp 


|of hemp twisted together and tarred, be- 
|ing three-thirty-seconds of an inch in 
|diameter, used for serving or winding 


| around wire rope and also in connection 
|with tents, tarpaulins, awnings, etc., 
}should pay duty at only 2% cents per 
|pound under paragraph 1005, tariff act 
|of 1922, as hemp cordage. Judge Weller 


| writes the opinion in this case, revers- 


. | marline, consisting of two or three yarns | 
seem to have} 


becoming evident. The active trading|ing the collector’s assessment at 18% 
usually noticed at this season of the|cents per pound, and, in addition, 5 cents 
year is almost entirely lacking, and,| per pound, under paragraph 1004. (Pro- 


A| 


Prices were lower | 


while a fair quantity of cheese was 
| moved during the week, demand was far 
| from active. The best demand was noted 
| for the large styles, a number of sizabie 


of 1 to 1% cents. 

The week was characterized by irregu- 
lar sentiment on the New York egg mar- 
ket, and pronounced weakness developed 
the first few days of the week, because 
of heavy receipts and hot weather. 
Slight declines in price seem to stimulate 
speculative interests in some quarters. 
Reports from central west indicate that 
production is not decreasing as rapidly 
as last year. 

Broilers in Demand. 

On the New York poultry market 
fresh-killed broilers have gradually in- 
creased in supply, as a result of which 
prices have eased off slightly. There 
has been a good.demand, however, for 
large sizes. Fowl are in moderate sup- 
ply, and offerings fully equal to the de- 
; mand, with the markets weak except for 
| large sizes, 

Partly because of rainy weather, which 
| hindered digging and loading, the move- 
ment of new potatoes from North Caro- 
lina and Norfolk section of Virginia fell 
far belew the local estimates, but ship- 
ments 1¥%om Eastern Shore of Virginia 
were exceeding all forecasts. The North 
Carolina f.-o.-b. market was weak and 
lower at $2.65@2.75 per cloth-top barrel 
|for Cobblers. Demand was good on the 
| Eastern Shore; after being as low as $3, 


} 


blocks of which were moved at margins | 
| 


jtests Nos, 187282-G-etc.) 


} 


Feldspar Production 
Increased in 1928 


Decline Noted in Total Value} 


Compared With 1927. 


| The crude feldspar sold or used by 
producers in the United States in 1928 
}amounted to about 210,811 long tons, 
|valued at $1,418,975, or $6.73 a ton, ac- 
cording to reports obtained directly from 
| producers by the United States Bureau 
lof Mines, Department of Commerce, in 
| cooperatoin with the Geological Surveys 
|of Maryland, New York, North Carolina 
|and Virginia. The Department’s an- 
| nouncement, just made public, folows 
jin full text: 

| These figures show an increase of 4 
per cent in quantity, but a slight de- 
|crease—.4 of 1 per cent—in total value 


| compared with 1927. Feldspar was mined 
jand sold in 1928 in 12 States, namely, 
| Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
}cut, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
| New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
|South Dakota and Virginia. 

The greatest feldspar-producing region 
|is that which includues the Atlantic Sea- 
| board States, from Maine to North Caro- 
\lina, This region reported about 90 per 


| 


pounds, steers, yearlings scaling 889 to| ued about steady on gneral trend, with 
974 pounds, topping at $15.50. Heifer|an unsettled undertone, the outstanding 
yearlings again sold up to $15. 

One of the outstanding features of | dence which would tend to influence trade 
the week’s trade was $1 to $1.50 down-! sentiment either favorably or unfavor- 
turn on fat cows and butcher heifers,| ably as regards the market outlook. 
the bottom literally dropping out of | From all markets information tends to 


| 


feature being the lack of decisive evi- | 


the market there closed higher at $3.30@ | cent of the total production and value 
3.40 per barrel. : } {in 1928. North Carolina, the leading 
; Eastern Shore shipments increased | State, reported about 50 per cent of the 
| rapidly to 2,720 cars, but Norfolk dis-| total output; New Hampshire, the second 
trict started only 560 and North Carolina! State, reported 14 per cent; and Maine, 
only 575 cars to market. Movement from | the third State, 12 per cent. The average 


the market as the week came to a close. 
Practically all grades, and particularly | 
kinds showing a grass diet, suffered in 
the decline, the exception being strictly 
choice grain fed cows and heavy heifers, 
which were not offered in sufficient num- 
bers to affect the market. Trade opinion 
was to the effect that the drop in prices 


confirm the opinion that the large dis- 


Oklahoma had increased to 630 cars for 
| the seven-day period. Much of the Okla- 


value per long ton in North Carolina was 
| $5.97; in New Hampshire, $7.79; and in 


tributing units, notably the chajn stores|homa stock is showing poor condition, | Maine, $8.07. 


and packers, are 
their requirements 
from the creameries in an increasing 
proporton of their total requirements, 


consistently 


as received direct 


storing | and shipping-point prices have not been| 


very satisfactory. The Chicago carlot 
market was lower on South Central po- 
|tatoes at $1.65@1.75 per 100 





and as a result their open-market pur- 
chases are lighter. Production advices 


| because of the dirty, decayed condition 
'of many arrivals. 


pounds, | 


Except for minor purposes, feldspar is 
prepafed for use by grinding. This work 
\is done principally by commercial mills; 
only a very small portion is ground by 
users in their own mills, In 1928 there 
j were, 31 commercial mills, operated in 


12 States, namely, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, 
| New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio and _ Tennessee. 
These mills reported 227,657 short tons 
of ground feldspar sold in 1928, valued 
at $3,459,028, or $15.19 a tons, compared 
with 223,915 tons, valued at $3,564,141, 
or $15.92 a ton, in 1927, an increase of 
less than 2 per cent in quantity but a 
decrease of 3 per cent in value. 

Of the quantity sold in 1928, 202,844 
short tons, valued at $2,951,281, or $14.55 
a ton, was domestic feldspar, and 24,813 
tons, valued at $507,747, or $20.46 a ton, 
was imported feldspar, including Corn- 
wall stone. Imported feldspar was 
ground in three States in 1928—New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio. These fig- 
ures represent a decrease in imported 
feldspat as compared with 1927, 


Grain Exports Show 
Decrease for Week 


Total Shipments Declined from 
Period Ended on June 15. 


| Total exports of domestic grains from 
| the principal ports of the United States 
| during the week ended on June 22, 1929, 
jamounted to 1,144,000 bushels, com- 
| pared with 828,000 bushels during the 
corresponding week in 1928, and 2,091,- 
000 bushels during the previous week, 
| according to figures compiled and made 
| public on June 25 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Of this amount, the Department ex- 
plained, wheat totaled 594,000 bushe 
as against 394,000 bushels during th 
;same week last year, and 1,570,000 
| bushels during the previous week; corn, 
/103,000 during the past week, 188,000 
bushels during the corresponding period 
in 1928, and 140,000 bushels the pre- 
ceding week; barley, 372,000 bushels dur- 
ing the past week; oats, 66,000 bushels, 
and rye, 9,000 bushels. ! 

Total Canadian grains in _ transit 
cleared from United States Atlantic 
ports, the Department _ reported, 
amounted to 2,415,000 bushels, against 
| 2,402,000 bushels the same week last 
year, and 2,371,000 bushels the preceding 
week; of which wheat amounted to 
1,510,000 bushels, against 1,761,000 
bushels the corresponding week last 
year, and 1,856,000 the preceding week; 
and barley, 905,000 bushels. 

Canadian in transit and United States 
| wheat flour, according to the Depart- 
|ment’s figures, totaled 182,000 barrels, 
;compared with 134,000 barrels the_cor- 
|responding week in 1928, and 242,000 
barrels the preceding week. United 
States wheat flour exported amounted to 
138,000 barrels, against 115,000 barrels 
|the same week last year, and 212,000 
barrels the preceding week; and Cana- 
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Favorable Weather for Growin g’Crops 
Recorded for Week in Eastern States 


Abnormal Coolness Noted in W est and Northwest Accord- 
ing to Review by Department of Agriculture. 


Weather east of the Mississippi was 


excellent for growth of crops last week 
although the period was abnormally cool 
in the far West and Northwest, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced June 
26 in its weekly weather review. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


The first part of the week was abnor- 
mally cool in the far West and North- 
west, with several first-order stations re- 
porting temperatures only slightly above 
freezing and with killing frosts in ex- 
posed localities. The latter part of the 
period was warmer in these sections, and 
elsewhere temperatures were mostly 
moderately high, with day-to-day 
changes unimportant. Precipitation was 
generally of a local character, although 
heavy rains fell in the central trans- 
Mississippi States, and locally in the 
East, until near the close of the week 
when showers became more general over 
the eastern half of the country. ; 


The weekly mean temperatures were 
above normal in nearly all sections east 
of the Mississippi River, and decidedly 
so from the upper Ohio Valley eastward 
and northward where the plus departures 
ranged generaliy from 4 degrees to as 
much as 11 degrees. In the South near- 
normal warmth prevailed, with most sec- 
tiens having temperatures from 1 degree 
to 3 degrees above the seasonal aver- 
age. It was excessively warm in Cali- 
fornia and some adjoining sections, but 
was abnormally cool from Kansas and 
eastern Colorado northward and north- 
westward where the temperatures aver- 
aged from 6 degrees to as much as 10 
degrees below normal over a considerable 
section. 


Rainfall was locally heavy to excessive 
in the middle Atlantic area and in parts 
of the Southeast, but in general the 
weekly totals were light to moderate 
east of the Mississippi River. Rain was 
heavy to excessive over much of the 
central trans-Mississippi area, including 
considerable portions of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, as well as 
southeastern Nebraska. Elsewhere west 
of the Mississippi River rainfall was 
generally light, vith a large area of the 
Southwest and the Central-Western 
States receiving no precipitation during 
the week. 


Weather Conditions 
Favorable in East 


While rain is needed in a few local 
areas, particularly in parts of the North- 
east and in some Rostietihen Mountain 
sections, the weather of the week east 
of the Mississippi River was mostly ex- 
cellent for the grewth of crops, and at 
the same time was generally favorable 
for field werk. A few local areas in 
the Atlantic States had too much rain, 
and some uplands of the South need 
more mosture, but in general the warmer 
weather, with local showers, was excel- 
lent for the advancement of erops. 


In the trans-Mississippi States condi- 
tions, as affecting farm operations, va- 
ried widely. There was again too much 
rain, excessive and damaging im many 
localities, over a considerable area, par- 
ticularly in Missouri and eastern Kan- 
sas. At the same time, droughtly con- 
ditions now prevail over parts of the 
northern Great Plains, especially in the 
principal spring wheat sections of South 
Dakota, and to a less extent over, some 
other spring wheat areas, while it was 
too cool for good growth of warm- 
weather crops over the Northwest. Oth- 
erwise, conditions were fairly: favorable, 
with both crops and farming operations 
making satisfactory advance. 


Winter wheat harvest extended dur- | 
ing the week as far north as the Kan-| 


sas River Basin in Kansas, to central 
Illinois, and in the East was well along 
as far north as Maryland. East of the 
Mississippi River conditions were favor- 
able for harvest, but were unfavorable 
in Missouri and eastern Kansas, 


Good Progress Made 
By Winter Wheat 


In the far western area there was 
some frost damage in the interior of the 
north, with killing frost in the eastern 
Great Basin. High temperatures and 
much sunshine were favorable’ for 
peaches and apricots in California, but 
the hot weather was detrimental to cit- 


genearlly very good to excellent prog- 
ress in the Ohio Valley and is turning 
to the northern part; some cutting was 
done locally, while harvest advanced 
rapidly in lower valley districts. Condi- 
tion and progress were fair to very good 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, but only 
poor to fair condition was reported ‘in 
Missouri where harvest has a to the 
Missouri River. Wheat was/heading wey 
in Nebraska, with the soil moisture 
mostly sufficient. 

In eastern Kansas harvest has begun 
north to the Kansas River Basin and was 
expected to begin im a week or 10 days 
rather generally over the State; unfavor- 
able weather prevailed. Over the South- 
west mostly excellent weather for har- 
vesting was reported and rapid advance 
was made in this work, with gathering 
nearly finished in southern and central 
Oklahoma and well advanced in Texas. 
In the East harvest was well under way 
to Maryland; rapid ripening was reported 
from Oregon. 

Continued dryness in northeastern 
South Dakota caused much suffering to 
spring wheat and the crop was, heading 
short; progress was better in North Da- 
kota, ranging from very good to excel- 
lent, but there were reports of heading 
short in many section. Spring wheat was 
mostly fair elsewhere, with the crop well 
rooted in Minnesota. Oat harvest was 
favored in the Southwest, with gathering 
well along in many sections, but in the 
Ohio Valley and Iowa there were reports 
of short heads and need of rain rather 
badly in places; elsewhere oats did well. 
Rye is heading in northern parts, with 
the crop turning in North Dakota. Rairg 
is rather badly needed for flax in the 
Dakotas, but the early-planted crop did 
well; barley also needs moisture in many 
areas, 


Favorable Advance: 
Made by Corn Crop A 


Corn.—Excellent growing weather pre- 
vailed in nearly all corn sections east of 
the Mississippi River, and progress of 
the crop was generally good to excellent. 
While cultivation made good advance in 
most sections, there are still complaints 
of weedy fields in some interior valley 
districts, and plants are very irregular 
in some areas, especially in Illinois where 
some corn is still being seeded in the 
south. In Iowa progress was fair to very 
good, with general condition ranging 
from very good in the central and north- 
western portions to poor in the south- 
central and southwestern; fields are gen- 
erally clean, except in the southwest. 
Corn needs more warmth and sunshine in 
the central Great Plains, but in the 
southern Plains, including Oklahoma, 
growth was very good. 

* Cotton.—The weather of the week was 
mostly favorable for cotton, the tem- 
perature averaging near normal quite 
generally, with rainfall light to mode@ 
erate in most sections. There was too 
much moisture in local areas of the At- 
lantic States, especially in northern 
North Carolina, while showers would be 
beneficial on some uplands of the east 
Gulf sections, but temperatures wee 
generally favorable, and cotton, as a 
general rule, made good to excellent 
progress east of the Mississippi River; 
at the same time much cultivation was 
accomplished. There are still many com- 
plaints of irregular stands and spotted 
Kcondition as to growth, as well as favor- 
able weather for weevil activity in the 
South. 


'Growth in Louisiana 
Was Good During Week 


In Louisiana growth was good, but 
| weevil activity was favored. In Arkan- 
|Sas progress was good to excellent, ex- 
|cept in the west-central portion, where 
|it is still too wet; fields are clean in 
| most parts and plants grew rapidly, but 
j;are very ivtegular in size, with some 
| squares forming to central districts. In 
Oklahoma the week was mostly fair and 
warm, though with showers in all sec- 
tions; progress of cotton was very good, 
with general condition very good in the 
west, but spotted and generally rather 
| poor in thé east; early plants were form- 
|ing squares. In Texas, while cotton is 
| spotted, it averages fairly good, and the 
weekly progress, under favorable tem+ 
perature conditions, was very good, with 





| 


rus and newly-pjanted avocados in the | 
South. Rain is still needed for ranges | 
in parts of the Southwest. 


cultivation” advancing _ satisfactorily; 
plants are fruiting fairly well in- the 





Small Grains.—Winter wheat made 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
Described in Handbook 


Fundamental facts about the drying of 


‘wood that the dry-kiln operator should 
know to get most satisfactory results 
are presented in a new manual just pub- 
lished by the Forest Service, the De- 
partment of A~riculture announced June 
26. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


Information given in the new kiln- 
drying manual is bascd on extensive in- 
vestigations and experiments conducted 
; by the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Forest Service, at Madison, Wis. The 
conclusions have bee:\ tested out in com- 
mercial practice. While the major por- 
tion of the handbook deals with the kiln 
drying of lumber, specific suggestions 
for the drying of other partly manu- 
factured wood specialties also are _in- 
cluded. The general information is ap- 
plicable to all kinds of drying. 

Among the subjecis treated in the 
manual are the determination of .mois- 
ture in wood, sources of heat, control of 
kiln temperature, measurement and con- 
trol of air circulation, detection and re- 
moval of stresses induced by drying, 
drying schedules, seasoninz  specifica- 
tior .. storage of kiln-dried stock, types 


bent stock, plywood panels, etc., are 
given. r 

Copies of the publication, Department 
Bulletin No. 1136-D, Kiln Drying Hand- 
book, may be obtained free of charge 
while the suyylv lasts by writing to 
the Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


| 





dian in transit, 44,000 barrels, against 
19,000 barrels during the same week 
| last year, and 30,000 barrels the, pre- 
| ceding week, 





of kilns, piling lumber for kiln drying | 


and many other details in kiln operation. | 
Special schedules for aircraft lumber, | 


| south, while vicking is extending in the 
extreme south. . 

Miscellaneous Crops.—East of the 
Rocky Mountains the weather was mainly 
favorable for meadows, pastures, and 
haying, with only slight interruption 
| locally to haying; moisture was needed 
|in the Dakotas. E-xeept for some local 
|reports of dryness, ranges were mostly 
good to excellent in northern parts west 
of the Rocky Mountains, but in the 
| Southwest and the Great Basin there is 
a general need of rain, with ranges 
mostly only fair. 

Potatoes are doing well in most sec- 
tions, and truck made good growth gen- 
erally. Tobacco is making an excellent 
start in Kentucky and did well elsewhere, 
except for some damage by heavy rains 
and hail in North Carolina, Sugar cane 
in Louisiana is in excellent condition and 
is mostly laid by; sugar beets made sat- 
isfactory growth. Citrus groves were in 
good condition in Florida, but the exces- 
sive heat was detrimental in California, 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
4RFSORT HOTEL of dis- 

tinctive superiority. Two 
18-hole golf courses. Hot and 
cold salt water baths. Fur- 
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Capital Expenditures 


Annual Payments for Coal to Be Mined 


Are Found 


Form of Agreement 
Is Not Controlling) 


\ 
j 


> 


Terms of Alleged Lease Held to 
Show Contract Was for 
Sale of Property. 


JEFFERSON GAS COAL CoMPANY V. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | 
Docket Nos. 14951, 33247, BOARD OF | 
Tax APPEALS. | 


The taxpayer claimed the right to de-| 
YWuact from its gross income sums paid 
to the owner of land from which it had 
acquired coal in place. The taxpayer 
had executed a written instrument, in 
form a lease, which required the pay- 
ment of 10 annual sums at the end of 
which time it was to receive a fee simple 
title to all coal then remaining in place. 
This instrument, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held, was a contract of purchase, 
and the payments, therefore, were de- 
ferred purchase money payments which 
constituted capital expenditures rather 
than rents or royalties as contended by 
the taxpayer. 

The taxpayer also sought a deduction 
for amounts expended for labor and ma- 
terial and for industrial insurance on 
its labor employed in development of 
the mine preparatory to productive op- 
eration. The Board regarded this devel- 
opment work as a necessary perquisite 
to production of income and held the 
expenditures to be of a capital character 
and consequently not deductible. Insur- 
ance premiums paid at this stage of 
the work likewise were capital expendi- 
# tures, though their character changed 
after mining operations were begun. 

E. S. Kochersperger for the taxpayer; 
Brice Toole for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the statement of fact 
and the opinion of the Board follows: 

Petitioner is a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion with principal office at Pittsburgh. 
It was incorporated August 18, 1920, 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$200,000 par value which was later in- 
creased to $400,000 par value. 

Petitioner acquired the coal brokerage 
business of the Lindley Coal Company 
and opened its books of account on Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. On that date also it, 
entered into an agreement with T. A. 
Miller and Ella S. Miller, his wife, of 
Jefferson Township, Washington County, | 
which agreement provided in part as | 
follows: 

Now this agreement witnesseth: That 
the said lessors, for and in consideration 
of the royalties «nd covenants herein- 
after mentioned and reserved on the part 


to Be Capital 


armen 





mined coal of the Pittsburgh or River 
Vein covered by fifteen (15) feet or more 
of earth in and under the aforesaid tracts 
of land, together with all the mining 
rights as hereinabove mentioned. 


Stripping Process Found 
Not to Be Profitable 


The mine was first operated under the) 
agreement as a stripping mine, and ap-| 


proximately 400 tons of coal had been 
removed by the petitioner when it dis- 
covered that the mine could not be prof- 
itably operated under the stripping proc- 
ess. Thereupon the petitioner abandoned 


that process and proceeded with the de-| 


velopment so that the coal might be 
taken from a drift. 


No coal was mined under the new proc- | 


ess during the fiscal year ended August 
31, 1921, but coal was so mined during 
the other taxable periods here involved 


and in the following amounts: The fiscal | 


year ended August 31, 1922, 33,010 tons; 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1923, 
176,796 tons. 
Approxinately 
taken out during the year ended August 


31, 1923, has been mined in each year| 


thereafter and the petitioner has con- 


tinued in all years to make the minimum | 


annual payment of $31,000. The agree- 


ment or contract has not been cancelled | 


by either party. 

In accordance with the terms of said 
agreement, petitioner paid $31,000 as a 
minimum payment to the said T. A. 
Miller and wife in each of the respective 
years here involved and showed said 
amount as a deduction in each of the 
respective tax returns against gross in- 
come from other operations than the 
mine in question. The respondent has 
disallowed said deductions, but has al- 
lowed as deductions from income under 
the designation of “Depletion or advanced 
royalties,” as follows: 

Fiscal year ended August 31, 1921, nil; 
August 31, 1922, $3,961.20; August 31 
1923, $21,215.52; August 1924 
$10,245.48. 


Respondent Capitalized 


Remainder of Payments 
Respondent has capitalized the balance 


one-half the tonnage | 


Expenditures 


|Deduction Is Denied 


| For Insurance Cost: 
stiles 
|Outlay Declared to Have Been | 
Incurred in Preliminary 
Development. 


| 


“lease,” and “let,” which signify to grant 
the temporary possession of the subject; 
and the parties have styled themselves | 
“lessors” and lessee.” The entire agree- | 
ment is couched in terms and phrases 
appropriate to a contract between the | 
owner and tenant for a term of years, | 
which give to the agreement all the 
appearances of « lease. 


But when all parts of the agreement | 
j}are read as a harmonious whole, the 
{intent of the parties is clearly disclosed 
to have been a purchase and sale of 
coal in place; and the form of agreement | 
|adopted to accomplish the purposes of 
the parties was undoubtedly a matter 
of the most convenient manner of se-| 
curing to the grantors the greatest de- 
| gree of security for the payment of the 
purchase price. 

The sum and substance of this agree- 
ment is that the grantors have sold all! 
| of the coal in place, underlying the de- | 
| scribed premises, to the petitioner, for 
|a consideration of $310,000, on a de- 
ferred-payment basis. That conclusion 
ris inescapable. The agreement provides | 
| that when the petitioner shall have paid | 
| “royalties” amounting to $310,000,*the 
|lessors shall, in consideration of the ad- 
| ditional sum of $1, execute and deliver 
|to the petitioner a deed in fee simple 
for all of the unmined coal. 


| Petitioner Is Required 


'To Pay Fixed Amount 


There is no escape by the petitioner 
|from the payment of the fixed sum, un- 
less it be by way of operation of the 
| forfeiture provisions of the agreement. If 
it has not paid “royalties” amounting in 
all to $310,000 before the end of the 
term fixed by the agreement, it will have 
done so by the end of the term. Even 


|longitude west, known as the islands of 


{Congress shall enact special laws for 





eof the said lessee, to be paid, kept and 
performed, have demised, leased and let, 
and do hereby demise, lease and let unto 
the said lessee, for and during the term 
of ten (10) years from the date hereof, 
the right and privilege to mine and re- 
move— 

All that coal of the Pittsburgh or River 
Vein covered by fifteen (15) feet or more 
of earth, in and under all those five cer- 
tain ‘tracts'of land’ situate partly in Jeff- 
erson County, Pennsylvania, separately 
bounded and described as follows: 

= = * = 
the. rights 
the lessee, 
and assigns, 
and with the 
executors, 


In consideration of 
Privileges hereby leased, 
itself, its successors 
nants and agrees to 
lessors, their heirs, 
trators and assigns, as follows: 

1. The minimum amount of coal that 
shall be mined and removed by the lessee 
under this lease, Guring each year of the 
term of this lease, shall be two hundred 
fifty-eight thousand three hundred 
thirty-three and one-third (258,333 1-3) 
tons run of mine, and the said lessee 
agrees to pay the royalty hereinafter pro- 
vided for on said minimum tonnage at 
the times hereinafter specified, whether 
said tonnage is mined or not. 

2. The said lessee shall and will 
to the said lessors on 
September, 1921, and annually thereafter 
on the first day of September of each 
year during the term of this lease twelve 
(21) cents per ton run of mine for each 
and every ton of coal mined during each 
year of the term of this lease (a ton to 
be computed at two thousand (2,000) 
pounds to the ton) and the minimum 
tonnage to be mined in each year as pro- 
vided for in the’ preceding paragraph 
shall be paid for at the times aforesaid 
whether mined or not; that is te say the 
amount of royalty to be paid on the first 
day of September, 1921, and annually 
thereafter on the first day of September 
of year during the term of this lease and 
on the first day of September, 1930, shall 
not be less than thirty-one thousand ($31,- 
000.00) dollars each year. 

* 7 


7 * 


and 
for 
cove- 
said 
adminis- 


pay 
the first day of 


7. And the said lessee agrees to pay. the 
royalties above mentioned and agreed 
upon regardless of the quality or char- 
acter of said coal and regardless also of 
its location or availability or mining con- 
dition and the said lessee shall and will 
pay said royalties on the basis of not less 
than four thousand five hundred thirty- 
two (4,532) tons per acre even though that 
amount is not recovered. 

8. And it is further agreed that if the 
said lessee shall fail to pay the royalties 
herein reserved, or any part thereof, at 
the times and in the manner above men- 
tioned, or shall fail to comply with one | 
of the other covenants, terms and condi- 
tions of this lease, and shall continué 
such default or defaults for the space of 
thirty (30) days, the said lessors may at 
their option, in addition to other remedies, 
provided by law, forfeit, cancel and make 
void this lease, provided they first give 
to the lessee, its successors, or assigns, 
notice in writing of their intention to de- 
clare such forfeiture, and at the expira- 
tion of thirty days after the date of serv- 
ice of such notice, this lease shall there- 
upon, without further dction on the part 
of the said lessors, be forfeited, cancelled 
and void, unless within said period of 
thirty days the said lessee shall pay the 
royalties so in default and comply with 
the other covenants, terms and conditions 
of this lease in the performance of which 
the said lessee was in default. In case 
of forfeiture, the lessors may reenter upon 
the said premises and hold the same as 
if this lease had not been executed, with- 
out prejudicing or affecting any claim 
that they may have for unpaid royalties 
or for damages that said lessors may 
sustain for any breach by the lessee of 
the covenants, terms and conditions of 
this lease. 

9. Upon the expiration of this lease if 
all the royalties reserved and to be paid 
annually on the first day of September, 
1921, and annually thereafter on the first 
day of September of each year during the 
term of this lease and on the first day 
of September.’ 1930, amouting in all to 
three hundred ten thousand ($310,000,) 
dollars, shall have been paid, or at any 
time before the expiration of this lease 
if and when royalties amounting to three 
hundred ten thousand ($310,000) dollars, 
shall have been paid, provided this lease 
has not been forfeited under the terms 
above mentioned, the said‘ lessors shall 
and will for and in consideration of the 
additional sum of one ($1.00) dollar exe- 
eute and deliver to the lessee, its suc- 
cessors and assigns a deed in fee simple, 
clear of all encumbrances, for all the un- 








| years concerned. 


of said annual payments of $31,000 as/if the petitioner had not mined and fe- 
follows: Year ended August 31, 1921,|moved an ounce of coal, by the end of 
$31,000; August 31, 1922, $27,038.80;| the term of the agreement, it will have 
August 31, 1923, $9,784.48; August 31,| paid the entire stipulated price, for it 
1924, $20,754.52 — holdinog that said| has bound itself to make an annual min- 
amounts are a part of the expense of! imum payment of $31,000 for a term of 
developing the plant or mine, and as such|10 years, and when it shall have com- 
are capital expenditures, | plied with the covenants of the agree- 
During the fiscal year ended August | ment in that respect, it will be entitled 
31, 1921, petitioner paid the Pittsburgh] to receive a deed in fee simple for all 
& West Virginia Railroad Company the! of the unmined coal. 
amount of $1,700 for recovering and re-| Furthermore, as we construe the con- 


pairing a steam shovel which had been tract, the s43 : : 

; : ae : ’ petitioner is obligated to pay 
used by the petitioner to build a spur | the price of $310,000, irrespective of the 
track to the mine but went over an 


; : : | total quantity of coal recovered and even 
ernest and fell into the creek Pe-| though the product of the total number 
It is the contention of the res ondent |. kel ee eee 7 
that such payment for euoweariiar and (preyveny rate of $0.12 per ton amounts 
repairing the steam shovel was a capital 
expenditure incurred in the development 
of the mine. It is the contention of the 
petitioner that such payment is de- 
ductible from gross income for 1921. 
During the fiscal year ended August 
31, 1921, petitioner paid $2,429.37 for 
compensation insurance under the laws 
of Pennsylvania to insure the liability 
for accident to mine employes of the) ‘‘°",, 
petitioner engaged upon the development ered. 
operations of petitioner. Respondent These provisions of the agreemenk, 
treated said payment as a capital ex-| Upon which we have commented, are en- 
penditure incurred in connection with | tirely foreign to an actual lease, and dis- 
the mining development and disallowed | close the true nature of the agreement 
the deduction. Petitioner contends that | to be a sale rather than a lease. 
said payment is the equivalent of dam- P. 
ages which the petitioner would have) ayments Are Found 


the provision that the petitioner “agrees 
to pay the royalties above mentioned 
and agreed upon regardless ‘of the qual- 
ity or character of said coal and re- 
gardless of its location or availability or 
mining condition and the said lessee 
shall and will pay said royalties on the 
basis of not less than 4,532 tons per acre 
even though that amount is not recov- 


to a lesser sum. Such is the purport of | 





been obliged to pay in the event of ac-| To B ; 
cidents and constituted an ordinary and m Outlay of Capital 


fecessary expense. | By our conclusions as to the nature of 
| the agreement under which the payments 
Payments Are Declared | of ae were za in each of the 
years under consideration, we are con- 
To Have Been Rentals | strained to hold that such payments 
Opinion by Littleton: In each of the} Were payments on the purchase price 
years under consideration, the petitioner, | of all of the coal in place, and, as such, 
under the provisions of the instrument |Tepresent capital expenditures and are 
set out in the findings of fact, paid to|n0t proper deductions from gross in- 
T. A. Miller and his wife, Ella S. Miller,|¢ome. In each of the years before us, 
the sum of $31,000. These payments, the| the respondent has allowed deductions 
petitioner contends were rentals or other | for “depletion or advanced royalties,” 
payments required to be made as a con- | 4nd the petitioner has presented no proof 
dition to the continued use or possession | that it is entitled to any greater deduc- 
of the property which is the subject mat- |tions than those allowed by the re- 
ter of the instrument heretofore referred | SPodent. 
to, and, as such, constitute proper de-| During the fiscal year ended August 
ductions fom the gross incomes of the| 31, 1921, the petitioner had not reached 
the state of productive operation of the 
The respondent has allowed a deduc-| mine, but then was engaged in the de- 
tion for each year, in an amount equal to| velopment of the property. It first at- 
the product of the number of tons of coal| tempted to operate the mine by the 
removed during the year multiplied by | Stripping process, which it abandoned as 
$0.12, holding that the sums paid in ex-|¥neconomical after moving a negligible 


cess of such amounts “are a part of the! 


expense of developing the plant or mine, 
and as such are capital expenditures” 
and not proper deductions from gross 
income. 


The question thus presented to us de- | 


pends for its solution upon the constitu- 
tion to be placed upon the agreement 
under which the payments were made. 
This proceeding was submitted upon a 
written stipulation of facts which makes 
no reference whatever to the circum- 
stances surrounding the parties when the 
agreement was made, or to the construc- 
tion given the agreement by the parties 
themselves. Hence, in determining 
whether the agreement is a lease or 
creates a relation other than that of les- 
sor and lessee, we must ascertain the in- 
tent of the parties entirely from the 
agreement itself. 

Though the use of words ordinarily 
used in a lease is to be given weight 
in arriving at the intent of the parties, 
such use is not conclusive. The use of 
technical words or phrases which have 
a definite legal significance cannot de- 
feat the intent of the parties, if that 
intent is manifest from the whole agree- 
ment, 


Consideration Is Given 
To Character of Agreement 


So that the words “demise,” “lease,” 
“let,” lessors,” and “lessee,” and like 
words, specially appropriate to a con- 
tract between the owner and tenant for 
years, have no pearing whatever if. the 
agreement is not in fact a lease. Nor 
is the character of the agreement af- 
fected by the contractual provisions 
that in case of nonpayment of “royal- 
ties” the grantors shall have the right 
of distress, or at their option, the right 
of forfeiture of the grant. The stipu- 
lated remedies are consistent with either 
a sale or a lease. 

In the agreement under cc ®sideration, 
the operative words are “demise,” 


amount of coal, and then began the de- 
velopment of the property as a drift 
mine, no coal being mined by the new 
| process during this year. The expendi- 
| tures for labor by petitioner in this in- 
| stance, as well as for materials employed 
| in the development of mining property, 
| are capital expenditures and are not de- 
| ductible as expenses from gross income. 
| Brier Hill Collieries, 12 B. T. A. 500. 
Pursuant to the laws of Pennsylvania, 
| petitioner insured itself against liability 
|for accident to its mine employes and 
|during the fiscal year 1921 paid premiums 
lof $2,429.37 for such compensation in- 
surance. This insurance was incident to 
} the labor employed and its cost prop- 
terly is an element of the labor cost. 


Deduction Is Denied 
‘For Cost of Insurance” ~ 





|. Since the mine was in process’of de- 
| velopment in 1921 and expenditures for 
jlabor employed in the development of 
| mining property are capital expenditures, 
|this expenditure for employes’ compen- 
| sation insurance is likewise, in this in- 
| stance, a capital expenditure and is not 
| deductible as expense from the gross in- 
|come of that year. Accordingly, we ap- 
| prove the determination of, the respond- 
}ent on this issue. 

| The last item in controversy concerns 
the deductibility of an item of $1,700 ex- 
| pended in 1921 in recovering and repair- 
| ing a steam shovel used by the petitioner 
|to build a spur track to the mine which 
| shovel had fallen over an embankment 
jinto a creek. The Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railroad Company recovered 
the shovel and made certain repairs to it 
|for which the petitioner, on November 
| 29, 1920, paid the railroad company 
' $1,700. 

| The cost of raising the steam shovel 
| from the creek bottom to its position on 
the railroad track and repairs thereto 
| necessitated by the damage resulting 
jfrom its fall into the creek, were ordi- 





Industrial Insurance 


Index and Digest 
- Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


APITAL EXPENDITURES: Mine Development: Industrial ,Insurance 
Premiums: Revenue Act of 1921—Where a corporation acquired coal 
in place but before it could begin productive operation, it was necessary to do 
preliminary work in which labor and material were employed, and where the 
State laws required insurance for such labor, held: The expenditures inci- 
dent to development of the property, together with the premiums on in- 
surance for the labor employed, constituted capital expenditures and the 
amounts thereof were therefore not deductible from gross income during 
that period of development necessary to provide for production.—Jefferson 
Gas Coal Company v. Commissioner of Interna! Revenue. (Board of Tax 
Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1011, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 27, 1929. 
No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Joint Commission Decides to Postpone ! 
Trip of Inspection to Samoan Islands | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


investigation of the workings of govern- , of carrying this joint resolution into ef- | 
ment in Samoa provides that the chiefs’) fect, I think it would be rather dis- 
cessions of the islands of Tutuila and graceful if the Commission went over | 
Manua and certain other islands of the h d 25.000 j idi \ 
Samoan group, lying between the 13th there an spent $25,000 joy-ri ing. 
and 15th degrees of latitude south and | Admiral McVay. I do not think any- | 
between the 167th and 171st degrees of | where near that amount will be spent. | 
I think that not more than half of it} 
would be spent. 

Mr. Cramton. In my judgment, half | 
of it could not be spent for proper pur- | 
poses. 

Admiral McVay. 


Eastern Somoa being absolute cessions 
without reserve to the United States of 
all rights of sovereignty, are accepted, 
ratified and confirmed as of April 10, 
1900, and July 16, 1904, 





Of course, the Presi- 


inf 
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Corporations 


dent has requested the Navy to handle 
these funds, and I feel that they will 
be carefully handled. 

Mr. Wood. Would there be any need 


|for any other expenditure of this money 


at this time other than for the expenses 
of. the trip of this Commission that is 
to go over there? If I understand it 
correctly, ali they would have, to do 
would be to stop in Honolulu and take 
some depostitions, or hear the evidence 
of those people who are complaining. 

Admiral*McVay. There would be the 
traveling expense and the cost of staying 
in Honolulu. There will be me 12 
people in the party. One naval officer 
will go and one clerk will go. Then we 
are sending three enlisted men to assist 
the clerk. 


Mr. Woéd. What will be the purpose 
of taking three enlisted men? 
Admiral McVay. They will be stenog- 


|raphers and typewriters. 
Mr. Crampton. That would amount to! 


$600 or $700 for the party. This original 
act authorized so much money as may 
be necessary for that purpose. It seems 
to me than $10,000 would give the chiefs, 
the Senators and all of them a good 
time. 

Admiral McVay. I think that would 
be entirely too low. I have a rough 
estimate that it would cost about $14,- 
000. That would leave the remainder 


of this fund for the other purposes cov-: 


ered by the bill. I am quite sure that 


|the money will be carefully expended. 


Mr. Wood. Are you going along? 

Admiral McVay. No, sir, Captain 
Furlorg will go, I think. 

Mr. Buchanan. How many 
are there in dispute? 

Admiral McVay. Approximately some- 
thing like 15 or 20, large and small. 

Mr. Buchanan. What is the combined 
area? 

Admiral McVay. 


islands 


I will have to sup- 


| ply that. 


Mr. Cramton. While you are looking 
that up, I think it would be proper to 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 





Supreme Court Asked 
To Rehear Tax Case 


A petition for a rehearing flas just 
been filed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in the case of The Macal- 
len Company v. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which was decided by the, 
Court on May 27, in an opinion by Jus- 
tice Sutherland. (IV U. S. Daily 765.) 

By the decision of the Supreme Court, 
section 1 of chapter 424 of the 1928 Stat- 
utes of Massachusetts, which purported 
to impose a tax on the income of cor- 
porations, was declared to be unconstitu- 
tional in so far as it taxed, or attempted 
to tax, income derived from Government 
securities and State and municipal 
bonds. 

The decision threatens seriously to 
disrupt the structure of the tax systems 
of California, New York, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and other States, the brief ar- 
gues, all of which have adopted legisla- 
tion similar to that of Massachusetts in 
similar attempts, in good faith, to revise 
their tax systems in conformity with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and the 
best tax thought of committees and com- 
missions which have made a study of the 
problem of an equitable and legal tax 
upon domestic and foreign corporations. 

On June 3 leave was granted by the 
Court to the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California to file briefs as amici 
curiae in support of this petition. This 
petition was not filed at that time, so 
that leave to file the amici curiae briefs 
was granted upon condition that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts would 
file a petition for rehearing. 

In a brief just filed by the State of 
Washington the contention is set forth 
that a tax may be imposed upon cor- 
porations for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in corporate form measured by @ 
yardstick, which includes tax-exempt se- 
curities or the net income derived there- 
from. 


It stipulates that the existing Fe) —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———_———— ss: 


eral public land Jaws shall not apply to 
public lands in these islands but that 


their management and disposition. It 
provides that all revenue from or pro- 
ceeds of these lands, except what is 
used for the civil, military or naval pur- 
poses of che United States, shall be 
used “solely for the benefit of the in- 
haitants” of these islands for educa- 
tional and other public purposes. It 
also provides that until Congress shall 
provide for the government of such 
islands, all civil, judicial and military 
powers shall be vested in such person 
or persons, and shall be exercised in 
such manner, as the President shall di- 
rect; and the President shall have power 
to remove said officers and fill the va- 
cancies so occasioned.” 

The provision of the law authorizing | 
the President’s appointment of mem- } 
bers of the Commission says that “they 
shall, as soon as reasonably practicable, | 
recommend to Congress such legislation 
concerning the islands of eastern Samoa 
as they shall deem necessary or proper.” 


To maintain a slender 


figure, no one can deny 
the truth of the advice: 


“REACH FOR A LUCKY 





Testimony Is Heard 
On Need of Appropriation 


The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions on May 29, in an executive informal 
meeting (the Committee has not been 
formally organized for the extra ses- 
sion), heard testimony of Rear Admiral 
Chatles B. McVay, Jr., the budget officer 
of the , Department of the Navy, re- 
garding the need of the $25,000 appro- 
priation for the expenses of the Samoan 
Commission. The transcript of the testi- 
mony was made public June 26. Its full 
text follows: 

Mr. Wood (Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., acting chair- 
man of the Committee). Admiral, we 
have an item here proposing to make | 
available $25,000 for expenses in con- 
nection with the Samoan Commission. 
Can you tell us something about this 
Samoan Island proposition? 

Admiral McVay. The only thing I 
can say about it, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
The islands were given to us as the re- 
sult of a treaty in 1900 and were ac- 
cepted by the President of the United 
States, and last year the Congress rati- 
fied their acceptance. In the meantime 
they have been governed as other islands, 
such as the Virgin Islands, have been, 
by a naval officer who is appointed gov- 
ernor by the President, afid the laws 
that they -have are really orders issued 
by the governor and approved by the 
President. 

This Commission, as I understand, is 
for the purpose of inspecting the islands 
to see what changes in laws are neces- 
sary, if any, and then making a report 
to Congress with the idea of enacting 
laws. 

Mr. Wood. This appropriation, if al- 
lowed, is for the purpose of carrying out 
the enactment of Congress? 

Admiral McVay. Yes, sir. Of course, 
the act of Congress was passed, and 
then there was an authorization of $25,-! 
000 for the Commission. That was an 
estimate based upon the appropriation 
for a similar commission, at the time 
of the annexation of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. ‘This Commission is to go from 
Seattle, on the “Omaha,” a _ cruiser, 
which will touch at Honolulu and then 
go to Samoa, then back to Honolulu 
and back to this country. The Commis- 
sion consists, of course, as you know, 
of two Senators, two Members of the 
House, and three high chiefs of Samoa. 
The whole trip will take about two/ 
months. 

Mr. Cramton. 
nishes this ship? 

Admiral McVay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wood. What will this money be 
used for? 

Admiral McVay. It will be used for 
mileage of the people going over there, 
except the naval officer, whose mileage 
is under another appropriation. 

Mr. Cramton. The law provides that 
this Commission shall “as soon as rea- 
sonably practicable recommend to Con- 
gress such legislation concerning the is- 
lands of Eastern Samoa as they shall 
deem necessary and proper.” 

Admiral McVay, As I understand it, 
there is no objection to the present 
method of government, 

Mr. Cramton, It seems to me that if 
they are to go over on the “Omaha,” | 
$5,000 or $10,000 would be an extremely 
liberal appropriation. The act authorizes 
an appropriation of $25,000, not merely | 
for this Commission, but fér the purpose 


The Government fur- 








nary and necessary expense. Samuel 
Zimmern, 28 Fed. (2d) 769. Accordingly, 
we hold that respondent erred in refusing | 
to allow the deduction of this loss for the 
fiscal year 1921. 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment 
will be entered under Rule 50. 

June 24, 1929, 


INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


Insidious Falsehoods— 
Boomerangs 


The insidious falsehoods apparent in the 


claims of selfish interests are boomerangs 
emphasizing the truth of Lucky Strike’s 
popularity and success. Lucky Strike is a 
blend of the choicest tobaccos, matured by 
nature, abounding in fragrant aroma and 
bursting into delicious, satisfying flavor 
when toasted for 45 minutes. This heat 
treatment is the reason 20,6799 physi- 
cians claim Luckies to be less irritating 
than other cigarettes. Toasting, the distinc- 
tive process, makes Lucky Strike the 
cigarette of distinction. 


Herne 


figurea 
quoted have been 
checked and cere 
tified to by LY- 
BRAND, ROSS 
BROS. AND 
MONTGOMERY, 


(SIGNED) 


President, 
The American Tobacco 


Company, Incorporated 
The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra will com 


tinue every Saturday night in a coast to coast 
radio hook-up over the N. B. C. networks 
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Cotton 


United States Leads 
As Grower, Exporter, 


Specialist of Department of 
Commerce Explains Trade 
Importance of Primary 
Crop of United States. 


By G. D. FERRANTE, 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

If one would have inspected the holds | 
of the many buoyant and graceful clip- 

r ships that plied the busy maritime 
lanes of the north Atlantic Ocean during 
the clipper ship era—ships, product of | 
American genius, that bore the American 
flag and that disdainfully passed the 
bottoms of foreign nations—he would | 
have seen that the greater portion of the | 
cargo consisted of American raw cotton | 
destined for European ports. ; 

Even though the volume and variety) 
of merchandise that leaves the United 
States soil for foreign lands at the pres- | 
ent time has greatly increased and our 
foreign trade augmented by leaps and 
bounds, raw cotton still maintains first 
place in our exports. 

Trade Importance of Cotton. 

It is not necessary for one to look far 
in order’ to see that raw cotton is one} 
of the most important products of the 
United States. During the last calendar 
year it was accredited with 18.3 per cent 
of our total exports in value. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the total cotton 
crop of the United States is ultimately 
exported—the continental mills of 
Europe consuming about 80 per cent of 
this total. : 

Great Britain, with its 57,000,000 spin- 
dles, was the principal market for Amer- 
ican cotton for many years, but since 
1926 Germany has taken the lead. France 
and Italy rank fourth and fifth, respec- | 
tively, whereas Japan, which has made | 
very rapid strides as a textile-producing | 
country in late years, is accredited with 
third place as a recipient of raw cotton. 

Among the several important ports to 
which cotton is shipped from. the United 
States, Bremen, Liverpool and Manches- 
ter have long been the leading markets, 
followed by Kobe, Osaka, Le Havre, 
Genoa, Murmansk, Barcelona, Rotter- 
dam, Ghent and Antwerp, in order of} 
their importance. 

Ports of Transshipment. 

Some of the ports of the Continent 
are important transshipment points from | 
which the cotton is forwarded to the} 
lesser cotton-consuming countries such} 
as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Hungary. Of these, Bremen is the most | 
important. This accounts in part for 
the large exports of United States cot- 
ton to Germany. 

In 1927-28 Germany imported about 
2,094,000 bales whereas Great Britain 
received approximately 1,430,000 bales. 
During the same period Germany con- 
sumed in the neighborhood of 1,260,000 
bales while Great Britain which imported 
less, consumed 1,925,000 bales. As a 
ronsumi market for American raw 
cotton, Great Britain ranks first among 
the foreign nations, followed by Ger- 
many and Japan. 

The importance of American cotton 
may be better appreciated when it is 
known that of the’ 25,000,000 bales con- 
sumed by the world during the 1927-28 
season about 15,000,000 bales of this 
amount was produced “in the United 
States. Of the world cotton-consuming 
countries, the United States is the most 
important, normally consuming about 40 
per cent of the amount it produces. 
During 1927-28 the United States con- 
sumed about 6,833,000 bales out of a 
total of 12,956,000 bales produced in 
that year. 

The principal cotton-producing coun- 
tries of the world other than the Unite 
States, which ranks first, are in order 
of their importance: India, China, 
Egypt, Russia, Brazil, Peru and Mexico. 
The total production during the last cot- | 
ton year amounted to about 23,370,000 
bales, the United States being accredited 
with approximately 50 per cent of the! 
total. | 

As the ranking cotton-producing coun- | 
try, the United States is naturally in-| 
terested in the cotton situation both in 
the consuming and producing areas of 
the world; and in order to better follow | 
the statistical trend of this commodity— | 
such as production, consumption, stocks, | 
available markets, etc., and the progress | 
of the textile industries—the raw-cotton | 
section of ‘he textile division, Bureau | 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was 
organized. 

Data which might be of interest to! 
the trade are collected and disseminated | 
to the manufacturers with a view of | 
keeping them informed as to the trend 
of the cotton situation. The means by 
which the trade receives this informa- 
tion is by letter, personal interviews, or 
by publication of the many important 
periodic surveys which are regularly} 
compiled. 

The raw-cotton section has at its dis-| 
posal first-hand information on both the 
world and domestic cotton situations— 
data on the spinning and weaving ac-| 
tivity, consumption, exports, transporta- 
tion, marketing methods, and similar in- 
formation is carefully noted and made 
available to anyone interested. 








Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on June 26 the action of 
division 4 in uncontested cases on its} 
Finance Docket as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7619.— 
Authorizing the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Company to pledge from time 
to time until June 30, 1931, not to ex- 
ceed $4,180,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds as collateral secur- 
ity for any short-term notes which the 
applicant may issue within the limitations 
of paragraph (9) of section 
interstate commerce act, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No, 6928,— 
Authorizing (1) the St. Paul & Kansas 
City Short Line Railroad Company to issue 
$600,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, to 
be delivered to the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Company at par in re- 
imbursement of a like amount of indebt- 
edness due that company, condition pre- 
scribed; and (2) the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Company to assume ob- 
ligation and liability as guarantor in re- 
spect of said bonds, approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D, No. 
7643.—Authorizing the Mayo & Cook’s 
Hammock Railroad Company to construct 
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Business Methods in 


Need of Changes 


To Reduce Waste, Says Mr. Lamont 


Consumer of Cotton Surveys of Distribution of Commodities Declared to Re- 
veal Unprofitable Practices. 


[fontinued from Page 1.) 


in what we call mass production, has 
created new problems in distribution. In 
the mad scramble to secure markets for 
an ever increasing output, many waste- 
ful and uneconomic processes have grown 
up. In addition, new methods of distrib- 
ution merchandise are being’tried out. 
Among these may be mentioned chain 
stores, mail érder houses, retail units, 
cooperative wholesale buying, installment 
selling, and a host of otkers. As a re- 
sult, our whole system of distribution 
in in a state of flux. 

One of the reasons that we have not 
made more progress in increasing the 
efficiency of distribution is the fact that 
we have relatively little comprehensive 
information about the movement of com- 
modities. We have in this country very 
excellent statistics on the production of 
all kinds of commodities. This includes 


| both the material collected\by the Bureau 
| of the Census and also the many current 


series of statistics compiled by Govern- 
mental agencies, by trade associations, 
technical periodicals and others. 

But we practically lose sight statisti- 
cally of every commodiy once it is pro- 
duced. With very few exceptions are 
we able to follow the progress of com- 
modities through the various states of 
marketing and distribution. 
lieved by many students of business that 
more adequate information on the move- 
ment and marketing of commodities 
would enable business men to reduce the 
costs of operation very materially. 


Though not as prominently featured on 
the front page as agricultural relief and 
the tariff, most of you no doubt noticed 
the passage—just before Congress ad- 
journed—of the bill providing ‘for the 
taking of the next decennial census. In 
this bill there is a provision authorizing 
an entirely new item—one never before 
taken in any other—a census of distri- 
bution. 

For many decades we have gathered 
statistics concerning population, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, mines, quarries, 
births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 
wealth, indebtedness, taxation, munici- 
pal and State finances, current business 
and many other phases or our industrial 
and social life; but we have never gath- 
ered facts and figures to help in trac- 
ing the history of commodities in their 
movement from the producer to the con- 
sumer. 


Census to Be Basis 


For Study of Trade 


It is believed that this new census 
will form the basis for a much more 
thorough study of distribution and that 
as a result of these fundamental and basic 
figures it will be possible for trade ase 
sociations and other* organizations to 
compile much supplmentary material 
which can be interpreted in the light of 
the comprehensive census figures. 

In preparation for this new census 
during the past two years the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has b-en attempting 
to study costs of distribution from the 
standpoint of trying to find out what the 
distributor spend his money for. In other 
words, it has been attempting to find 
out what it costs to handle individual 
commodities through a wholesale estab- 
lishment or though a retail store. It is 
trying to find out what it costs to sell, 
deliver and collect for individual items 
and what these particular services add 
to the cost of distribution. 

The Department’s first excursion into 
this field was to examine the results of 
a forward looking wholesale hardware 
dealer who had done considerable work 
in this direction on his own account. 

Through a system of allocating costs 
to individual commodities, this whole- 
saler discovered than on approximately 
half of the 12,000 items which he was 
carrying in his warehouse he was losing 
money. By a similar study he discov- 
ered that a large proportion of his cus- 
tomers were buying in such small quan- 
tities and under such conditions that 
they were a liability to him rather than 


| 
}an asset. 


As a result of several years: study 
of these facts, he determined to act 
upon them. As a result he reduced the 
number of commodities handled from 
12,000 to about 6,500. He reduced the 
number of customers on which sales- | 
men called from about 1,400 to 700. He} 
also made large reductions in the num- 
ber of firms from which he purchased 
goods. As a result of these drastic 
changes in his method, he reduced his 
sales territory about one-third; he re- 
duced his volume of business about one- 
third; but on the basis of three years’ 
operations he had increased his dollar 
profits by approximately 35 per cent. 

The methcds which were used by this 
hardware distributor in allocating his 
costs to individual commodities and indi- 





| vidual services were not such that they 


could be readily applied by another con- 
cern. Tie Depapsment, therefore, set 
about the: question of seeing whether it 
was possible to develop methods which 
would enable the average distributor to 
apply to his own business such cost 
analysis. 


Analysis Is Made 
Of Grocery Business 

The first study which was made in 
this direction was an analysis of a whole- 
sale grocery establishment undertaken 
in cooperstion with the National Whole- 
sale Groccrs Association. The first fact 
brought out by this analysis was that 
this particular wholesaler was handling 
about 2,000 items through his ware- 
house, whereas the average chain gro- 
cery store served its customers with 
from 700 to 80° items. 

A further study of the warehouse rec- 
ords of this wholesaler showed that many 
of the items which he was handling were 
movjng extremely slowly. For example, 
one item of canned goods showed eight 
cases on hand with only one sale within 
the last six months. Many other items 
were in a somewhat similar condition, 

Obviously, the profits of these slow- 
moving items were eaten up long before 
the goods moved out uf the wholesaler’s 
warehouse. In other words, he was giv- 
| ing away profits made on other lines of 
goods in order to carry these slow-mov- 
ing commodities. 

A further analysis of this man’s busi- 
ness showed that 45 per cent of the num- 
ber of orders were for amounts of less 





a line of railroad in Lafayette county, Fla. 
(extending from Mayo southwesterly to 
Cook’s Hammock approximately 13 miles), 
approved, 


” 
> 


|} than $10 and a little consideration will 
|show clearly that it is impossible to 


| handle a $10 order through a large 


It is be-| 


Net after rents 


| Operating ratio ... 


wholesale establishment at a profit. The 
profits on $10 worth of ordinary groceries 
are not sufficient to pay the costs of 
selling, assembling, packaging, delivery 
and the necessary paper work involved. It 
is, therefore, safe to say that on at least 
45 per cent of the number of orders han- 
dled he was losing money. 

The Department is also making a study 
of a large wholesale dry goods house. Al- 
though this study is not yet complete, 
a few significant facis stand out. 

For example, this house is sending 
{traveling salesmen into 17 different 
' States, although more than 70 per cent 
of its volume of business is obtained in 
parts of two States. In other words, 
this house is sending traveling salesmen 
into 15 States to get a little. over 25 
per cent of its business, and I think it 
is a safe guess that the final analysis 
| will show many territories that are caus- 
)ing the house a serious net: loss. 
| The question then arises: Is it worth 
| while to continue to solicit business 
| which is continually secured at a loss? 
|The answer to this question must, of 
course, be given by the business man- 
| agement. 


Attention Must Center 


On Amount of Net Profit 


All of this points to the necessity of 
focusing attention on net profits rather 
}than the gross margin. The retailer 
often thinks he is losing money on sugar 
| because it carries a4 narrow margin and 
its mark-up is less than the average cost 
|of doing business for the store as a 
| whole, What he forgets is that the cost 
;of handling sugar with its large vol- 
ume, its rapid turnover, its convenient 
| handling and its low cost for warehous- 
|ing and financing is far below the cost 
|of handling his average commodity. 
| The only way in which this infirmity 
| of “sick “distribution” can be cured is 
|by study of specific cases of the ill- 
}ness, as is the practice in the field of 
| medicine. The Department, therefore, 
| decided to hold a clinic on the subject 
/and as a result of excellent collabora- 


ition with the merchants and_ bankers 
}of Louisville, Ky., a survey of the groc- 
}ery business is being conducted in that 
| city. 





This, I believe, is the most compre- | 
| hensive attempt ever made to study the | 
The task | 


| distribution of commodities. 
|eonsists of several parts, including a 
;market analysis of the city of Louis- 
ville and the surrounding territory; a 


|ruptcies in grocery stores there; a com- 
| plete census of food distribution in the 
| city including all types of outlets; a cost 
analysis of 10 wholesale and manufac- 
turing establishments, and a similar an- 
alysis of 28 retail grocery stores. 

The results of the credit survey among 
Louisville grocery stores have been pub- 
lished and released a few days ago. Some 
450 stores were studied in detail repre- 
|senting approximately one-half of the 
grocery stores in the city. Of these, 416 
did a credit business. 


| Percentage of Bad Debts 


Smallest in Large Stores 

One striking fact brought out was the 
steady increase in the proportion of 
credit business with the increase in vol- 
ume of sales. Thus, stores doing less 
than $5,000 handled approximately 50 
per cent on credit while stores doing 
$100,000 and over did more than 75 per 
cent on credit. On the other hand, the 
losses from bad debts were in exactly 
the opposite relation. Stores doing less 
than $5,000 in sales had a bad debt loss 
of 5.6 per cent of total sales while stores 
doing $100,000 and over had bad debt 
losses of only three-tenths of one per 
cent of sales. 

Studies were also made of 30 retail 
grocery stores whose financial condition 
was such that their continued existence 
was only a matter of time. Two of these 
30 stores had bad debt losses during the 
last year equal to more than 20 per cent 
of their sales. Three had similar losses 
between 10 and 20 per cent of sales and 
in 12 stores the losses ran between 3 and 
10 per cent. When it is considered that 
according to the Harvard studies the av- 
erage net profits of a retail grocer 


| amount to less than 2 per cent of sales, 


it is clear that these particular stores 
had been rapidly giving away their cap- 
ital. ; 

The Department believes that a series 
of sudies of this kind will throw much 
light on the causes of business failures, 
which, in turn, Will make it possible to 
take some steps to lessen this great eco- 
nomic loss, 

In the wholesale cost analyses under- 
taken in Louisville, a full year’s invoices 
of each establishment have been trans- 
ferred to punched cards and these are 
being tabulated in such a way as to show 
the volume of sales by individual items, 
by customers, by salesmen, by territory, 
and in many other ways. Then, the cost 
figures are being broken down to get 
an approximation of what it costs to 
handle each individual item, to sell each 
order, to serve each customer, 

In the analysis of retail costs, it was 
necessary to make the records. Each 
store was started with an inventory, 
then all purchase slips were tabulated 
and finally with a second inventory at 
the end of a 13-week period, we had a 
complete story of the amount of each 
individual item sold, its cost, selling 
price and the gross margin. Then by a 
series of time studies in each store it 
has been possible to break down the 
expense figures for each individual item 
handled and for each service performed. 


—_ 


study of the eredit conditions and bank- | 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, June 26, decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 16687.—Hansen-Peterson Company v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Company et al. Decided June 10, 1929. 

On further consideration, shipments of 
peaches and grapes, in carloads, from pro- 
ducing points in California via Virginia, 
Minn., to Gilbert, Eveleth and Ely, Minn., 
found not within the scope of these pro- 
ceedings. Former report 113. 

No. 20856.—Blanchard Lumber Company 
et al. v. Boston & Maine Railroad. De- 
.cided June 20, 1929. 

Failure of defendant to include Medford 
station within the switching limits at 
Boston found neither unjustly discrimina- 
tory nor unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 21216.—Capital Construction Company 
v. East St. Louis & Suburban Railway 

Company et al. Decided June 14, 1929. 
| Carload rate charged on gravel from 

Glencoe and Jedburg, Mo., to O'Fallon, IIl., 

found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

Consolidated Southwestern cases.—Decided 
June 38, 1929. 
1.—Upon petition, prior findings modi- 

fied to perm#t, in the special circumstances 

and conditions shown of record, establish- 
ment of a commodity rate on high explo- 
sives, in carloads, from Grafton, Ill, to 

Treece, Kans., without present establish- 

ment of like rates from and to other 

points. 

2.—Petitions by glass manufacturers of 
the Southwest for elimination from these 
proceedings of window glass, rough-rolled 
glass, polished wire glass, certain glass 
articles, and certain commodities used in 
manufacture thereof denied, but proceed- 
ings reopened for further hearing concern- 
ing lawful rates for application to arti- 

cles named in commodity description 22 

of Appendix’ 10, except as indicated. 
3.—On further hearing, creosote oil, in 

carloads, and rates theron, excepted from 
the application and requirements of the 

findings heretofore made herein, 123 I. C. 

C. 203, 400. 
4.—Prior reports, 123 I. C. C. 203, 139 

iT. C. C. 585, 144 I. C. C. 630, 147 I. C. C.} 

165, 148 F. C. C. 282, and 148 I. C. C. 613. 








These figures are showing some sur- 
prising results. For example, in one 
store studied which, by the way, was 
making a very satisfactory profit on his 
whole business, only 17 out of 49 classes 
of items showed a net profit; 32 classes 
of items were showing a loss. Such 
items as meats, dairy products and fresh 
vegetables were large contributors to 
the profitable side of the ledger. Sugar 
and coffee—items which the grocer will | 
usually tell you he is losing money on—} 
were found to be quite profitable. Sugar, 
| for example, was found to earn 9% cents | 
/on every dollar’s worth sold in this par-| 
| ticular store. 





| Survey of Retail Credit 
|'Made by Department 


During this past year a thorough sur- 
jvey of retail credit methods has been} 
carried on by the Department. A pre- 
liminary tabulation of the results shows 
that two-thirds of the business of 440 
department stores—that is, two-thirds of 
over $1,250,000,000 worth of retail sales 
—were for cash. Twenty-seven per cent 
was charged and only six and one-tenth 
per cent of the sales were made on the 
installment plan. 

The losses from bad debts on the in- 
stallment sales, in the majority of groups, 
were larger than those on charge ac- 
counts, which indicates the need of ap- 
plying the same kind of care in extend- 
ling the privilege of an installment sale 
las in opening a charge account. A re- 
port from 24 stores that exercise such 
care showed a ratio of bad, debts to in- 
stallment sales of the _ infinitesimal 
amount of nine thousandths of one per 
cent as against a ratio of nine hun- 
dredths of one per cent on their charge 
accounts. 

The larger stores—those doing a busi- 
ness pf over a million dollars a year— 
report lower percentages of returns and 
allowances, including repossessions, from 
installment sale: than from their charge 
sales, while th: smaller stores report 
just the opposite. 

The facts that are coming to light 
in these studies into the cost of distribu- 
tion and credit are, in many cases, un- 
expected even to the business men di- 
rectly concerned. Radical ehanges in 
business methods are indicated by some 
of them. In other cases the facts are 
confirming opinions which were under 
attack and are strengthening the con- 
fidence of business men in the older in- 
stitutions of distribution because they 
are indicating possible economies which 
may put these concerns into a better 
competitive position than has hitherto 
seemed possible. 

Proof of the value of such research 
is amply shown by what already has 
been uncovered. And the recognition of 
many more weak spots in our distribu- 
tion machinery gives promise of still 
greater value from further studies of 
similar nature, analyzing the details of 
distribution methods and practices. The 
Department of Commerce will continue 
this work. making the results available 
promptly to th: business men of the 
country. 

Much faulty reasoning based on 
guesses or on the propaganda of inter- 
ested parties has strewn the field of 
distribution. People have been led to 
think that som> of the newer experi- 
ments in methods of distribution have 
made others obsolete. The facts, when 
they have been obtained, do not con- 
firm any such extreme opinions, and, as 
reliable evidence accumulates, the need 
for still more reliable evidence, in order 
to combat wrong ideas, wrong conclu- 
sions and wron-: business decisions, be- 
comes glaringly apparent, 

The Department of Commerce is in a 
|position to gather facts, unbiased by 
|personal interest, and with facilities | 








Steel 


‘Avrnorrzep Statements ONLY Are Presenten Herein, Beina 
PusiisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 


Automobiles 


Representatives of Steel Interests Urge 


Reduction in I mport 


Duty on Manganese 


Higer Rates on Pig Iron and Lead Ores and Products Also 
Asked of Senate Subcommittee. 


Efforts to reduce the import duty on 
manganese, which failed in the House 
of Representatives by which the 1922 
rate was retained, were renewed by the 
steel industry, June 26, through wit- 
nesses appearing before the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Finance Committee 
considering the metal manufactures 
schedule. Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee taking testimony on schedule 3. 

Requests for increased duties on pig 
iron consumed the early part of the 
hearing before the manganese rates were 
reached. The contest for lower manga- 
nese rates is being lead by the Iron and 
Steel Institute. 


Higher Rates Advocated 
On Lead Ore and Products 


Speaking for the Colorado General As- 
sembly, which has passed resolutions and 
memorials favoring greater tariff pro- 
tection and has appointed a Committee 
to urge such increases, George E. Collins 
of the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives, requested of the committee a 33 1-3 
per cent increase in the tariff on lead 





ores, lead products and metallic lead. In 
paragraphs 392 and 393, lead ores bear 
1% cents a pound on the lead contained, 
lead bullion and pig, 2% cents a pound 
and lead sheets and wire, 2% cents. 

“Many of the reasons for a moderate 
increase in the tariff on lead apply also 
to a similar increase in zinc tariff,” said 
Mr: Collins. “On the other hand we 
have the fact that the United States pro- 
duces a surplus of zinc which must be 
exported. This “being the case, it may 
be questioned whether a duty can be 
practically effective. 

“There is, however, much reason to 
doubt whether this condition will be 
maintained in the future. Increased 
production from Canada and Mexico is 
threatened; and as this production will 
be made at low cost, it may displace the 
production of some of our domestic 
mines. 

“We respectfully commend to the con- 
sideration of Congress whether an in- 
crease in tariff, to forestall any such fu- 
ture development, should not be made at 
this time; or, as an alternative, the tar- 
iff Commission might be instructed by 
resolution of Congress to proceed in ad- 
vance with such of the necessary inves- 
tigations as may be possible, with a! 
view to making prompt recommendations 
to the Executive under the flexible pro- 
visions of the tariff, if the threatened 
emergency should actually arrive, before 
a great part of our domestic industry 
shall succumb to foreign competition. 

“The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives proposes 
to provide that lead and zinc contained 
in complex ores shall be admitted free 
of duty unless actually recovered. Such 
a provision seems very plausible; never, 
theless, it is ambiguous, and may form 
a source of serious danger unless care- 
fully guarded. 

“The progiess of metallurgy is so yapid 
that metals that are not recovered today 
will certainly be recovered tomorrow; 
and if imports of such metals are per- 
mitted free of duty, they will constitute 
a continual menace to the domestic pro- 
ducer. Among the most striking illus- 
trations of this is the zinc that is now 
sent to waste in the slags of lead-smelt- 
the plants. 

“In Germany and Poland zinc is now 
being recovered from such slags; and it 
will certainly be recovered by similar 
means in the United States before long. 

“To permit the importation of such ma- 
terial, or the zinc in lead slags to ac- 
cumulate here after being imported free 
of duty, will be in effect to subsidize the 
unprogressive importer, at the expense 
of the domestic producer. 


Plea Made for Silver 
And Gold Industries 


“The Legislature of Colorado has 
memoralized Congress for a duty on 
silver. The United States produces more 
silver than it consumes and it is doubt- 
ful if a tariff would bring any relief 
to the silver miners. The committee 
feels that some other way must be 
found to help this important industry. 

“The United States produces more 


tutions, it is the gold and silver miners 
of the Western States. 

“We respectfully reiterate the request 
heretofore made on behalf of the tung- 
sten producers of Colorado for a 50 
per cent increase in the traiff on tung- 
sten ore and metal, the tariff to include 
alloys, metal scrap, and all material of 
every kind and deseription containing 
tungsten.. Years ago, when the Con- 
gressional hearings were held, as a re- 
sult of which the present tariff was en- 
acted, it was the opinion, practically 
unanimcus, of all those qualified to 
judge, that a price for tungsten based 
on the equivalent of 15 dollars per unit 
of tungstic acid contained in the ore 
was necessary, in order to justify the 
investment of capital in the develop- 
ment and operation of tungsten deposits. 


“The experience of subsequent years 
has merely served to prove the correct- 
ness of this opinion. The undeyeloped 
resources of the United States in tung- 
sten are enormous; and ample to supply 
its entire requirements. 


-“But it is not possible, in the long 
run, to produce tungsten profitably, 
without tariff protection sufficient to 
keep out the coolie-produced alluvial 
tungsten from China, and enable the 
domestic producer to obtain about $15 
per unit. In our opinion, nothing less 
than an increase of 50 per cent in the 
existing tariff rate will effect this.” 


In paragraph 302, the House increased 
the duty on tungsten ore from 45 to 50 
eents a pound. 


Iron and Steel Institute 
Asks Rate Adjustments 


Tariff adjustment to meet rising costs 
was urged in the steel and manganese 
paragraphs by John A. Topping, vice 
president of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. 

F. B. Richards, of the Hanna Furnace 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, asked the 
Committee for an increase from $1.12% 
per ton to $3 a ton on pig iron. The 
House bill maintains the present rate 
which was fixed by presidential proclama- 
tion from a duty of 75 cents a ton. 


A similar plea was made by John W. 
Logan, of the Alan Wood Steel Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa. Mr. Logan spoke also 
in behalf of the following manufacturers 
of merchant iron in seaboard districts; 
Mystic Iron Works, Boston, Mass.; 
Witherbee, Sherman & Company, Port 
Henry, N. Y.; Hudson Valley & Coke 
Products Corporation, Troy, N: Y.; 


' Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company, Lyon 


Mountain, N. Y.; E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Company, Birdsboro, Pa.; Colonial Iron 
Company, Riddlesburg, Pa.; Delaware 
River Steel Company, Cheste™, Pa.; Read- 
ing Iron Company, Reading, Pa.; Thomas 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa.; Pulaski 
Iron Company, Pulaski, Va.; Roane Iron 
Company, Rockwood, Tenn.; Central 
Iron and Coal Company, Holt, Ala.; 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Woodward Iron Com- 
pany, Woodward, Ala., and the Columbia 
Steel Corporation, Provo, Utah. 

In the years 1926, 1927 and 1928, Mr. 
Logan said, 32 merchant blast furnaces, 
not connected with steel works, with in- 
vestments approximating $60,000,000, 
showed losses of $5,078,839. 

Charles Hart, of the Wrought Iron 
Company, Philadelphia, asked the Com- 
mittee to impose a duty of one-half cent 
a pound on all bar iron in paragraph 303, 
valued at 2% cents a pound and below, 
as well as a basis of American valuation. 

The present law and the House bill 
graduates the rates on baz iron worth 
less than 2% cents a pound as follows: 
Valued at 1 cent a pound, two-tenths of 
1 cents duty; valued between 1 and 1% 
cents, three-tenths of 1 cent duty, and 
valued from 1% to 2% cents inclusive, 
five-tenths of 1 cent duty. 


Asks That Manganese Ore 
Be Placed on Free List 


The Chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Inland Steel Company of 
Chicago, Ill., L. E. Black, appeared be- 
fore the Committee on behalf of his 
company and the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 


Record Established 
By World Output of 
Automobiles in 1928 


Total for Year Exceeded Pro- 
duction of Previous Peri- 
od by 1,044,173 
Vehicles. 

[Continued from Pag? 1.] 


similar percentage in 1925. This indi- 
cates that the industry is approaching 


what might be termed a stabilized con#&@ 


dition, that is, each year an increasing 
percentage of production is being ab- 
sorbed in the form of replacements. 
United States and Canadian - exports 
alone, totaling 586,498, almost equal th® 
combined production of the balance of 
the world which numbered 601,998. 

The production of passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses in the United States 
and Canada during 1928, which was the 
highest ever recorded, amounted to 
4,601,141. While this was a gain of 
1,020,761 over 1927, 1928 production was 
only 95,280 in excess of the 1926 figure, 
and only 173,922 over the number pro- 
duced in 1925. The United States and 
Canadian share of the entire world’s 
production was 88% per cent. In con- 
nection with the United States, 9% per 
cent of the passenger cars manufac- 
tured and 26 per cent of the trucks were 
exported. Of Canada’s total production, 
that tountry exported 55,612 passenger 
ears and 23,776 trucks. 

Closed Type in Majority. 

Passenger-car production in the 
United States by body types was ap- 
proximately as follows: Touring cars, 
6 per cent; roadsters, 5 per cent; 
coupes, 20 per cent; two-door sedans, 
25 per cent; all other closed cars, 
per cent; and chassis, 4 per cent. From 
these figures it will be seen that about 
85 per cent of the passenger cars manu- 
factured were of the closed type. That 
percentage has constantly risen from 10 
per cent in 1919, 30 per cent in 1922, 
72 per cent in 1926, and 83 per cent id 
1927, showing the marked preference 
for the closed car. 

Truck production by capacities was 
about as follows, according to the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce: % ton or less, 13.9 per cent; 
1 ton but less than 1%, 54.9 per cent; 
1% tons but less than 2, 19.5 per cent; 
‘2 tons but Jess than 2%, 6.2 per cent; 
2% tons but less than 3%, 3.7 per cent; 
3% tons but less than 5, .8 per cent; 
5 tons, .4 per cent; and over 5 ton, in- 
cluding special types. 1.6 per cent. 

Only three autcmobile manufacturing 
countries failed to show higher output 
last year—England, Spain and Denmark. 
British production declined from 231,- 
920 to 211,877 vehicles, Spanish from 
585 to 325 and Danish from 190 to 
165. Other countries, Austria, Belgium, 








silver than it consumes. If any class| “As American manufacturers of steel, 
of producers in this entire Nation needs’ as well as in behalf of the consumers of 
and deserves the utmost endeavor of | steel and steel products, we wish to urge 
Congress +o rendér assistance to the| upon your Committee that economy of 
fullest extent possible under our insti-| production and, to a substantial degree, 
— = =|the prosperity of the United States 
which have been built up step by step| would be promoted by restoring manga- 
on a sound foundation during these pio-| nese ore to the free list, where it was 
neering “esearches. prior to the enactment of the Tariff Act 
With each new exploration into an in-| of 1922 and by adjusting accordingly the 
dividual business the costs of each ac-| compensatory duty that that act placed 
tivity have been analyzed. Facts have|upon ferromanganese as more specifi- 
been discovered in this intensive scrutiny | cally, recommended in the brief of the 
which have defied detection when looked| American Iron & Steel Institute filed 
at in statistical totals and averages. It|with your committee,” asserted Mr. 
is the application of the practices of} Black. : a 
the medical clinic or the legal case On the assurances of certain domestic 
method to business. producers of manganese ore, the Ford- 
Facts for all have been discovered. in| ney-McCumber Act jmposed thereon a 
the analyses of the specific experiences| duty of 1 cent per pound on the man- 
and problems of individual distributors.| ganese content, equivalent to $11.20 a 
Some of those facts are unpleasant, but| ton on 50 per cent grade commercial ore. 
it is better that business men should|It was claimed in 1922 that “if this 
know them and be guided accordingly} duty of 1 cent per pound on the metallic 
than to run into them blindly. But the|,content ‘is retained in the bill the do- 
work must be done by a body which ha#}mestic mines will be able to supply 
the confidence of business and wae from 50 to 75 per cent of the annual 
has no axe to grind, if really helpful| requirements during the first few years 
and constructive good is to come from it.| and eventually the domestic mines would 
The Department of Commerce has|be able to supply the entire yearly re- 
both of these qualifications and we are| quirements.” What have been the re- 
glad that we are in a position to serve| sults under that tariff? It has proved 
the industries of this nation by carry-| to be a tax paid by consumer and not 
ing on this research program on behalf 
of business. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


May 


1929 

9,737,370 
540,674 
10,757,667 
1,563,041 
2,390,226 
2,627,218 
7,066,275 
3,691,392 
700,000 
2,008 
2,989,384 
3,186,303 
2,730.08 

65.7 


Freight revenue ......++++ 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev. .. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

aman) S| ,'s cack acess er 
Uncollectible ry. rev!, ete 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 


Aver. miles operated ... nm 


Five Months 
1929 1928 
46,917,993 44,660,409 
2,622,854 2,879,807! 
51,592,997 49,537,790 
7,698,216 17,251,366 
11,772,414 12,155,130 
13,411,959 13,762,029 
35,073,160 35,354,160 
16,519,837 14,183,630 
3,476,176 3,344,250 
5,044 5,388 
13,038,617 10,833,992 
13,995,507 11,788,491 
2,730.21 2,718.51 
68.0 71.3 


1928 1929 
9,406,590 
580,123 
10,394,548 
1,406,551 
2,420,803 
2,693,753 
6,955,169 
3,439,379 
668,850 
1,468 
2,769,061 
2,963,379 
2,723.46 
66.9 


‘ 


May 


5,322,308 
515,435 
6,410,394 
560,955 
1,182,061 
2,439,874 
4,515,600 
1,894,794 
352,590 
211 
1,541,993 
1,412,369 
1,361.75 
70.4 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 

May Five Months 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
4,484,588 4,151,543 21,636,587 20,387,893 
166,949 151,503 684,390 633,413 
4,815,799 4,452,559 23,075,497 21,670,964 
630,506 578,808 2,706,146 2,549,120 
948,320 876,728 4,414,964 4,159,340 
1,590,130 1,530,745 8,027,973 7,840,937 
3,447,007 3,202,617 16,168,279 15,900,444 
1,368,792 1,249,942 6,907,218 5,770,520 
287,534 250,570 1,341,964 1,314,032 
485 57 2,946 2,762 
1,080,773 999,315 65,562,308 4,453,726 
848,359 798,162 4,513,434 3,320,368 
1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 
71.6 71.9 70.1 73.4 


” 


Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
Five Months 
1929 1928 
24,141,904 23,289,237 
2,523,311 2,688,510 
29,064,229 ~- 28,111,752 
2,218,673 2,759,063 
6,274,892 6,044,357 
11,899,723 12,116,375 
21,983,008 22,491,481 
7,081,221 . 5,620,261 
1,553,975 1,363,216 
2,489 17,659 
5,524,757 4,239,386 
4,810,979 3,483,799 
1,361.79 1,363.93 
75.6 80.0 


1928 
5,604,067 
521,325 
6,619,238 
534,372 
1,146,200 
2,447,661 
4,467,721 
2,151,517 
401,143 


1,750,300 

1,619,879 

1,364.21 
67.5 


Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Japan, Russia, Sweden and 
Switzerland, all showed gains. Largest 
percentage gains were registered by 
Hungary, with 64 per cent, Russia with 
55 per cent and Japan with 54, while® 
the greatest increase by number was 
made by France with a gain of 20,000 
vehicles, followed by Germany with 
about 12,000, and Czechoslovakia with 
about 3,000. a 


Three Roads Answer 
Wabash’s Protests 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
capital stock of the Wabash Railway is 
owned or controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, or Pennsylvania 
Company, or interests closely allied with 
it. It is submitted that the complete 
situation as between the Wabash Rail- 
way Company and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, with particular ref- 
erence to the proposed plan, should be 
more clearly, fully and frankly stated 
than is done by the above quoted lan- 
guage, before said petition should be en- 
tertained. ... As it is alleged that the 
action of the Wabash Railway Company 
is taken in the interest of its stockhold- 
ers, the Commission, before receiving 
the petition, should require full infor- 
mation to show what, if any, stockhold- 
ers have approved the action and the ex- 
tent and character of their approval. 

“The Commission, acting under the 
provisions of the transportation act of 
1920, promulgated a tentative plan and 
held numerous and extensive hearings 
upon the same, and said petition affords 
no grounds to make necessary or desir- 
able in connection with the final plan 
upon the preparation of which the Com- 
mission is now understood to be en- 
gaged, to reopen Docket No. 12964 and 
to consolidate Finance Docket No. 7450 
therewith and hear the same together. 
- . » Said final plan should first be pro- 
mulgated by the Commission. The Com- 
mission may thereafter, upon its own 
motion or upon application, reopen such 
= plan for such changes or modifi- 
cations as in its judgment wi 
the public hee 7 eae 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia an- 
swer is signed by C. F, Taplin, general 
counsel, and W. S. Bronson, general at- 
torney. It takés the position that it “is 
entitled, as of right, to have the com- 
plete issue presented in each of its ap- 
plications tried on the merits of the 
case, and the relief prayed for granted 
or denied, which cannot be done if its 
applications are consolidated with the 
applications of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the proposed 
application of the Wabash, or the gen- 
eral consolidation proceeding, none of 
which involve the complete issue pre- 





sented by each Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia application.” 

“It is now generally understood,” the 
Wabash Said in its petition, “that the 
Commission, is about to promulgate a 
plan, technically denominated a final 
plan, for the grouping of‘ railroads in the 
United States or in eastern or trunk 
line territary, which plan, if now 
promulgated, will rest upon the present 
record developed many years ago and 
which at least as to the eastern or trunk 
line territary has been vitally affetted 
by subsequent independent action and 
| stock purchases of certain carriers and 
individuals and banking interests asso- 
ciated with them, Such a record, the 
Wabash Railway Company respectfully 
represents, will be incomplete and inade- 
quate and will not truly represent con- 
ditions in eastern territory as they exist 
today.” The* petition was signed by 
William H. Williams, chairman of the 
board, Winslow S, Pierce, general coun- 
sel, and F, C. Nicodemus, Jr., assistant 
general counsel, 
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Tariff Commission 
Explains Increase in 


Duty on Linseed Oil 


Report on Which President | 
Based Order for Higher 
Rate Is Made 
Public. 


‘(Continued from Page 1.] 
the Commission noting their objections | 
to some of the methods used in determin- 
sng the increase in the tariff which the | 
rresident has just proclaimed. 

The full text of the Commission’s sum- | 
mary of its report to President Hoover | 
and of the separate opinion follows: 

Summary: 

Findings of fact to the following effect | 
are, in the judgment of the Tariff Com- 
mission, warranted by the evidence col- 
lected in the investigation and sum-| 
marized in the Commission’s report: | 

1.—The Netherlands is the principal | 
competing country. Since 1925  that| 
country has been the principal source of 
United States imports of linseed oil. 


Cost of Production. i 
2.—Cost - of - production data for the | 
United States for the two years 1925 and 
1926 were obtained from eight compa- 
nies operating 25 mills and producing 
85 to 90 per cent of the total domestic 
production. Cost of production data for 
the Netherlands were obtained from the 
producers’ books of record for four com-} 
panies for the calendar year 1922; for! 
two companies for the fiscal year ended | 
April 30, 1928; for three companies for | 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1923; and} 
for three companies for the fiscal year} 
ended June 30, 1923. 

The Netherlands producers declined to 
permit the Commission to obtain cost 
data from their books for 1925 and 1926. 
The Commission calculated the costs of 
production of iinseed gil in the Nether- 
lands for 1925 and 1926 by using (a) as 
the cost of raw material the 1925 and 
#026 market prices of flaxseed in the 

etherlands; and (b) as the conversion 
cost the costs of crushing flaxseed as 
previously obtained by the Commission 
from the books of the Netherlands pro- 
ducers covering various fiscal periods 
ended December 31, 1922, to June 30, 
1923. 

Such evidences of costs in the Nether- 
lands as are available. indicate that con- 
version costs were not higher in 1925 | 
and 1926 than in 1922-1923. 


Duty on Flaxseed Changed. 
3.—On May 14, 1929, the President, 
by proclamation, changed the \duty on 
flaxseed, which is the raw material for 
linseed oil production, from 40 to 56 


cents per bushel, effective June 13, 1929. | - 


The cost comparison in this report is 
made on the basis of a duty on flaxseed 
of 56 cents per bushel. 

4.—The present duty on linseed oil of 
3.3 cents per pound, prescribed in para- 
graph 54 of the tariff act of 1922, does 
not equalize the difference in costs of 
production of linseed oil in the United 
States and in the ‘said principal com- 
peting country. : 

5.—The weighted average cost of pro- 
duction of linseed oil in the United 
states for the two years 1925 and 1926, 
including adjustments for the change in 
the duty upon flaxseed from 40 cents 
per bushel to 56 cénts per bushel, and 
including transportation to New York 





|him some money? (A. Yes, sir. 


{that you went to your brother or talked 


{thing like that. 


| exactly. 





City. (a) weighted by the production of 
all the mills included in the scope of the 
investigation, is 12.43 cents per pound; 
(b) weighted by the production of do- 
mestic mills included in the scope of the 
investigation that are located in Chicago 
and Milwaukee and east thereof, is 12.25 
cents per pound; (e) weighted by the 
actual shipments from the mills included 
in the scope of the investigation which 
shipped to New York City during the 
period covered by the investigation, is 
12.09 cents per pound. 
Costs in the Netherlands. 

The cost of production of linseed oil 
produced in the Netherlands, including 
transportation to New York City, is 8.55 
cents per pound. 

The amount by which the cost of pro- 
duction of linseed oil in the United States 
exceeds the cost of production in the 


® principal competing country, the Neth- 


erlands, when transportation is weighted 
by method (a) above, is 3.88 cents per 
pound; when weighed by method (b), is 


#3.7 cents per pound; and when weighted 





by method (c), is 3.54 cents per pound. 

6.—The rate of duty necessary to 
equalize said cost of production in the 
United States and in the principal com- 
peting country, including transportation 
to New York City weighted by method 
(a) is 3.9 cents per pound; weighted by 
method (b) is 3.7 cents per pound; and 
weighted by method (c) is 3.54 cents 
per pound. 


Division of Use of Methods. 

7.—Commissioners Marvin, Brossard, 
and Lowell are of the opinion that in 
this investigation the transportation of 
domestic linseed oil to New York City 
should be weighted by the production of 
all the mills included in the scope of the 
investigation (method (a), paragraph 5 
above), and that the rate of duty neces- 
sary to equalize the difference in the 
costs of production of linseed oil in the 
United States and in the principal com- 
peting country is 3.9 cents per pound. 
This result is the same whether trans- 
portation costs from the plant at Port- 
land, Ore., are included or excluded, | 

8.—Commissioners Dennis, Dixon, and | 
Clark are of the opinion that the trans- 
portation of domestic linseed oil to New 
York City should be weighted by the 
production of domestic mills included in 
the scope of the investigation that are 
located in Chicago and Milwaukee and 
east thereof (method (b), paragraph 5 
above), and that the rate of duty neces- 
sary to equalize the difference in the 
costs of producing linseed oil in the 
United States and in the principal com- 
peting country is 3.7 cents per pound. 

(Signed). Thomas O. Marvin, Chair- 
man; Alfred P. Dennis, Vice Chairman; 
Edgar B. Brossard, Sherman J. Lowell, 
Lincoln Dixon, Frank Clark, Commis- 
sioners. 

Separate Comment Made. 

Comment of Commissioners 
Dixon, and Clark: 

In submitting the foregoing report 
members of the Tariff Commission agree 
in all matters except the proper weights 


Dennis, 





to be assigned transportation charges. 
The transportation controversy turns 
upon issues involving two interrogations: 

(a) How determine the principal com- 
peting market or markets? (b) How 
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Denial Was Made That Power F irm 


Aided in Estab 


lishing Mobile Press 


Alabama Coal.Dealer Says Loan W hich Eventually Reached 


Publisher Was a 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Abner B. 
Aldridge, of Birmingham, Ala., on 
June 19 before the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with its 
investigation of the financing of the 
Mobile Press, as a part of its public- 
utilities inquiry, was begun in the 
issue of June 25 and resumed June 
26. Mr. Aldridge testified that he 
had borrowed $50,000 from William 
Logan Martin, general counsel of 
the Alabama Power Company; and 
that he had loaned this money to 
Joseph F. McGowin, Mobile finan- 
cier, who had in turn loaned it to 
R. B. Chandler, editor and publisher 
of the Mobile Press. Excerpts from 
transcript of his testimony con- 
tinue: 

Q. That led to no conclusion or agree- 
ment? It simply led to a statement from 
you to Mr. McGowin ‘that you would loan 


Q. There was not any suggestion that 
you would loan him all the money that 
he might put into it, was there? A. 
I did not mention the amount, as I re- 
member it. 

Q. The next thing that happened was 


to your brother? A. That is my recol- 
lection. 

Q. By telephone? 
recollection. 

Q. Your brother told you how the 
thing was coming along? A. That is 
my recollection, yes. 

Q. Just what did he say? A. Oh, I 
do not remember exactly, Mr. Healy, 
just what he said. We discussed it. 

Q. Did he say how much money had 
been raised, or how much was needed or 
anything of that sort? 

‘A. My recollection about what he said | 
was that the people of Mobile were tak- 
ing a great interest in the thing, some- | 


A. That is my 


— No sum of money mentioned? A. 
0. 

Q. You had not heard from Mr. Mc- 
Gowin in the meantime? A. No. 

Q. When did you go to Mobile fol- 
lowing that telephone conversation? 

A. Oh, some time in the next few 
weeks or few days, I do not remember | 





| 
Q. Did you hear from your brother | 
or Mr. McGowin in the meantime? A. | 
I do not remember that I did. 
Q. And the day that you started for 
Mobile you went to the bank and got| 


ogee York draft for $25,000? A.| 
id. 
Q. Why was it 25? How did you! 








weight the freight charges on articles 
which compete in the principal market 
or markets? 

As to the determination of the prin- 
cipal market or markets some Commis- 
sioners would establish by fiat the prin- 
cipal competitive market at the port 
where foreign goods first touch Ameri- 
can soil. In applying this formula they | 
are in some cases clearly right; in other 
cases clearly wrong. 

For example, New York, the port of 
entry, is undoubtedly the principal com- 
peting market as between imported and | 
domestic steel, but New York is clearly | 
not the principal competing market as 
between California cherries (sulphured 
or in brine) and similar cherries imported 
from Italy. While therefore the prin- 
cipal competing market may be and of- 
ten is identical with the port of entry it 
happens in many cases not to be identi- 
cal. Nor can it be made so by a stroke | 
of the pen of any Commissioners. The 
Tariff Commission possesses no legisla- 
tive powers; it should, therefore, not at- 
tempt to create out of hand fictitious 
markets. | 

Oil Used on Farms. | 

In the present case the undersigned 
Commissioners are doubtful as to 
whether New York is indeed the chief | 
center of distribution for domestic lin- 
seed oil. Linseed oil is the basic con- 
stituent of paint with the demand rela- | 
tively strong among the rural populations 
requiring paint for wooden barns and | 
frame dwelling houses. 

Doubts in this case have been resolved ' 
in favor of the domestic producer. In| 
a spirit of liberality we have gone along 
with other Commissioners in identifying 
the principal market with the port of 
entry (New York), though it is highly | 
probable that the theoretical center of 
consumption of linseed oil in the country 
roughly corresponds to the geographical 
center of population in the United States. 

How shall shipments to the agreed 
upon principal market (New York) be 
weighted? Logic suggests that a trans- 
portation cost, like any other item of 
expense, represents the actual charges 
incurred in moving goods from areas of 
production to areas of distribution. 


* Rigid Formula Opposed. 

But here again no rigid formula) 
should govern. Each case should Be de- 
cided upon its own merits. The under- 
signed commissioners in a spirit of lib- 
erality do not insist on the logic. of 
weighting transportation charges by ac- 
tual shipments but once again in this 
case resolve doubts in favor of the do-! 
mestic producer by basing transporta- | 
tion charges upon crushing mills whose 
product not only actually moves to the 
principal market but in addition upon | 
such mills as might under any reason- | 
able or conceivable conditions move to | 
New York. They cannot, however, in all 
conscience subscribe to a doctrine which 
would theoretically move the output of 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul crushers and 
mills west thereof to New York. ' 

Domestic steel is shipped to New York | 
in competition with Belgian steel, but 
it is steel manufactured in the compara- 
tively nearby regions of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and not steel manufactured in 
Utah. We ship corn to the Pacific 
Coast, but it is corn grown in Nebraska 
and Kansas and not corn grown in Ohio. 

Similarly we ship linseed oil to New 
York, but it is linseed oil produced by 
eastern crushers and not linseed oil pro- 
duced in Minnesota. Linseed oil pro- 
duced in crushing mills west of Chicago 
would be overwhelmed by the competi- 
tion of eastern domestic mills long be- 
fore it reached New York even if every 
gallon of foreign linseed oil were ex- 
cluded from this country. 

The undersigned commissioners are 
weighting transportation on mills which | 
under reasonable and conceivable con- | 
ditions might ship their product to New 
York, | 





_ 


‘Personal’ One. 


know that it was to be $25,000, not 
having heard from your brother or Mr. 
McGowin in the meantime? 

A. Well, I did not have any special 
notice of it. I just detided I would 
take that down there with me. 

Q. Why $25,000 in stead of $30,000 
or $10,000 or $15,000? A. I had no 
special reason why. 


Coincidence That Amount 


Happened to Be $25,000 


Q. How did you fix that sum? 
That I wanted to loan Mr. Joe, 
mean? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I had no special way of fixing it. 
I figured that was about as much as I 
could afford to loan him or wanted to 
loan him. 

Q. But within a short time you 
loaned him another $25,000? A. FE had 
in mind a loan of $50,000, if he would 


A. 
you 


take it. ‘ 

Q. All right. And he took it? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. I want you to explain it if you 


can, and I will give you every chance to 
explain it if you can, why it was. that 
the sum that you borrowed from Mr. 
Logan Martin and the sum that you 
carried to Mobile was just $25,000, no 
more and no less? 

A. I have no explanation I can make 
of it. I just simply wanted to do it. 

Q. It was just a coincidence that that 
happened to be the amount? 


A. Yes, sir. I decided that if I could 
get him to use it I would loan him 
$50,000. 


Q. In the meantime, before drawing 
$25,000 you discussed this matter with 
Judge Logan Martin? A. I went to 
him and asked him to loan it to me. 

Q. Is that the first talk you had with 
him about the establishment of this pa- 
per? A. I think it is, yes, sir. That 
is my recollection. 

Q. Had you talked with anybody else 
in the Alabama Power Company or any 
other company about it? A. .No, sir. 

Had you learned that Hr. Hanson 
was having anything to do with it? A. 
Not at that time, I had not. I have 
read in the paper about it since. There 
has. been so much down there about it. 

Q. You got from Mr. Martin the 
$25,000? A. Yes. 


Q. He loaned it to you? A. Yes, sir, 


and I have paid it back to him, with 6) 


per cent interest. 

Q. Did you give him a note for it, A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Did he take anything*to show that 
you had borrowed it of him? A. I did 


not give him any note. 
Q..In what form did he give you the 
$25,000? A. He gave me his check. 


Q. His personal check? 

Q. Do you know what bank it was 
drawn on? A. It was on a New York 
bank, as I recollect it. It think it was 
the New York Trust Company. 

Q. Signed by his own name? A. W. L. 
Martin, yes, sir, or W. Logan Martin. 

Q. Drawn on the New York bank and 
payable to you? A. That is my recol- 
lection. 


Says Mr. McGowin 


Has Returned Money 


_ Q. You took that check and deposited 
it at the Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Company, did you? A. Yes, sir. Well 
now, one of them I did and one of them 
I had the cashier to exchange checks 
with me. 

Q. Let us take this first one. Did you 
deposit Logan Martin’s check for $25,- 
000 to your own credit in the Birming- 
ham bank? 
of these checks I deposited to my credit. 


|One of them I deposited to my credit. | 


The other one I simply had the cashier to 


}exchange checks with me, 
Q. Where did you have this talk with | 


him? A. In his office. 

Q. In what building? 
bama Power Building. 

Q. Did you go from his office to the 
bank? A, Yes. 

Q. And from the bank to Mobile? A. 
Well, not immediately. I probably went 
that night or the next night, I do not 
remember which. 

Q. And there you delivered this check 
to Mr. McGowin? A. I did. 

Q. And what did you get from Mr. 
McGowin? - A. I got his note. 

Q. Where is the note? A. He has 


A. In the Ala- 


it. 
and he has it. 

Q. When did he return the money to 
you? A. Oh, some weeks ago,.I have 
forgotten exactly. 

Q. Was it since there has been this 
hearing before this Commission on the 
subject of the Mobile Press? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. And was that the same time that | 


you went and paid Logan Martin? A. 
Somewhere about the same time, yes. 

Q. Now, you say, do you, Mr. Ald- 
ridge, on your oath, that that transac- 
tion between you and Mr. Martin was 
just what you have said—a loan and 
nothing else? A. Absolutely, and I was 
responsible to him for the return of the 
money. 


. Q. Why didn’t you give him a note? | 


A. Well, his business transactions and 
Thine have extended over a long period 
f years, and he and I have some pretty 


\Meavy investments together, in lands and 


Mher things, and I have loaned him 
money and he has loaned me money from 
time to time. 

Q. Wasn’t it the money of the Ala- 
bama Power Company that he loaned 
you? A. That he loaned me? 

Q. Yes. A. Not on your life. 

Q. How did you know? A. He gave 
me his personal check for it. 

Q. Well, you. gave Mr. McGowin the 
bank check for the same amount? A. 
Yes. 

Q. So that really does not prove the 
source of the money, does it? . A. Well, 
if it was Alabama Power Company 
money I did not know it. 

Q. Was there not some talk between 
you and him that this paper in Mobile 
would be a good thing because Thomp- 
son’s paper was always fighting the Ala- 
bama Power Company? A, Not at that 
time; no, sir. 

Q. Was there at some time? 
then. 

Q. Had not there been some discussion 
between you already that if you men 
wanted to fight Thompson’s paper in Mo- 
bile it would be a good thing to have a 
rival paper there? A, I do not remem- 
ber it, 


A. Yes, siz, | 


A. I do not know which one | 


He has returned the money to me | 


A. Since 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 24, 1929. 
Made Public June 26, 1929. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts ...... 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income ‘tax ;....... 

Miscellaneous internal 

revenue 

| Miscellaneous receipts . 


9,019,118.06 


1,876,293.70 
442,336.91 


Total ordinary receipts 13,868,812.14 


Public debt receipts.... 40,500.00 | 
Balance previous day... 419,613,639.73 
OUME® . ic iste ni soeeee - 438,522,951.87 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .... 


$6,546,739.65 
4,995,094.61 
1,010,402.59 


Panama Canal ...... es 9,180.84 
Operations in special ac- 
counts Sag yiaee 321,753.12 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund .......... 97,498.07 
Civil-service retirement 
PRIN al so sn 05.8.6o:0 «6 oi 28,184.85 
Investment of trust 
eee 287,074.65 
Total ordinary 
expenditures ..... 13,295,928.38 
;Other public debt ex- 
penditures .......... 1,976,811.00 
Balance today ....... +.  418,250,212.49 
ZOOM ok. kes bie a a 433,522,951.87 
The accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday, 


Overasséssed Taxes 


| On Estates Refunded 


Payments Made to States De- 
ducted in Adjustment 
Of Two Cases. 


Adjustments in tax cases were an- 
nounced, June 26, by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 
statement follows: 

Estate. of Bertha G. Haas, Chas. W. 
Haas, Executor, San, Francisco, Calif. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
|of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $79,331.70. A hearing was 
held May 2, 1929. 

The entire overassessment is due to 
| the allowance of a credit for inheritance 








State of California subsequent to the 
| filing of the estate-tax return. Section 
301 (b), Revenue Act of 1926; article 9 
(a), regulations 70. 

Estate of Benjamin D. Phillips, Benja- 
min M. Phillips, et al., executors, Lan- 
dusky County, Mont. 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of 
| $20,262.48. A hearing was held May 
21, 1929. 

Of the above overassessment $17,395.98 
is caused by the allowance of a credit for 


estate to the States of California and 
Montana subsequent to the filing of the 
estate tax return. Section 301 (b), rev- 


tions 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $2,866.50 is caused by a 
| reduction in the reported valuation of 
| certain real estate determined as a re- 


| materially overvalued in the return, 





| 


Alabama Power Company constantly? 
A. Nobody with me. 





that? 
| A. Oh, yes. I heard it among all of | 
j}the Alabama Power Company's em- | 


|ployes. It is a regular joke there. 


| Q. Well, it is a joke that led to your} 


| putting up $50,000 for the Mobile Press, 
{isn’t it? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All right. You did not know what 
Mr. McGowin was going to do with the 
|money, did you? A. Yes, I thought I 
knew. He told me what he was going 
| to do with it when he took it. 

Q. When did he tell you? A. When I 
carried it down there to him, if he de- 


| in there. 

Q. Put it in where? 
| Q. How? A.I did not ask him how 
|or where, I was not interested. I had 
| no reason to learn, except that I wanted 
| to see the paper established. 

By Commissioner McCulloch. Didn’t 
you say just a few moments ago that you 
wanted to get even with Thompson? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is why you offered it in the 
beginning? A. Yes, sir. 


no interest. You did have an interest. 

A. I had a very distinct interest in 
seeing the paper established. 

By Mr. Healy: The next $25,000 was 
| advanced by you to Mr. McGowin when? 
A. I believe it was April 5. 
| Q. And you have that check here? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And where did you get the $25,000 
| that you advanced? A. (The witness 
| produces a check.) 

Q. Well, what is the answer, Mr. 
| Aldridge? A. My check. 


Q. This second check, which is dated 
April 5, 1929, you gave the bank your 
check for $25,000? A. Yes, sir. 





. Did you borrow that $25,000? A. 
| I had already borrowed. 
| Q. You had borrowed it? When? A. 


A few days prior to>that time. 
| Q. How did you know that you were 
| going to want that second $25,000? A. 
| Because I had offered Mr. McGowin 
$50,000. , 
| Q. Did you offer it to him? 
A. Oh, on one of my visits to Mobile 
after the first conversation, 
Q. Well, I understand you to say that 
between your first conversation with 
|Mr. McGowin and the time you took in 


| the first $25,000, you did not have any} 


' conversation with him. Did I misunder- 
|stand you? 

A. I had a number of conversations 
| with Mr. McGowin during the spring; 
when he was sick I was down there vis- 
iting him, and I do not’ know how many 
{times I had been down there this year, 
but severai times, though. 


Q. Perhaps I do not make myself | 
I am talking about conversations | 


plain. 


Q. Had there not been talk that that | between you and Mr. McGowin between 


The full text of the | 


| taxes paid on behalf of the estate to the | 


An overassess- | 


;enue act of 1926; article 9 (a), regula- | 


| sult of a field investigation to have been | 


paper of Thompson’s was attacking the | 


Q. You never heard any such talk as! 


cided to use my money he would put it | 


A. In the Press. | 


Q. Why do you say now that you had | 
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| Virginia Central to Issue Securities 


| 


| Bonds and Stocks in Amount 
ing Debts for Finan 


$2,531,063.47 | 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
made public, June 26, a report and or- 
der in Finance Docket No. 7558, dated 
June 22, authorizing the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railway to issue $215,000 of common 
stock and $400,000 of first-mortgage | 
bonds. The report by Division 4 follows 
in full text: 

The Virginia Central Railway, a com- 
|mon carrier by railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, by its application as 
amended has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the interstate com- 
merce act to issue $400,000 of first- 
mortgage gold bonds and $300,000 of 
common capital stock, consisting of 3,000 
shares of the par value of $100 a share. 
No objection to the granting of the appli- 
; cation has been presented to us. 
| The applicant was incorporated as the 
| Orange & Fredericksburg Railroad Com- 
pany on June 11, 1925, under the laws of 
| Virginia for the purpose of acquiring 
and operating a narrow gauge railroad 
about 38 miles long, extending from 
Fredericypburg to Orange, Va. By an 
amendment to the charter on November 
17, 1926, the corporate name was changed 
|to Virginia Central Railway. 


|Trackage Converted 
'To Standard Guage 


| Its railroad was formerly owned and 
| operated by the Potomac, Fredericksburg 
| & Piedmont Railroad Company, and was 
acquired by the applicant pursuant to 
our certificate and order issued Febru- 
ary 18, 1926, for the sum of $72,500. 
After acquiring the line the applicant 
| began to reconstruct it as a standard- 
| gauge road and has operated it as such 
| since about November 1, 1926, although 
| not all the work incident to its standardi- 
|zation has been entirely completed. 
| The line now has physical connection 
at Fredericksburg with the Richmond, | 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad and 
lat Orange with the Southern and the 
| Chesapeake & Ohio Railways. 
| The applicant has a floating debt 
amounting as of February 28, 1929, to | 
| $650,108.76, as follows: John L, Wil- 
lliams & Sons on open account $439,- 
|789.73, negotiable notes, 23 in number, 
amounting to $194,906.61, and vouchers 
|payable $15,412.42. It is stated that 
ithis indebtedness comprises advances 
made and miscellaneous indebtedness 
|incurred to enable the applicant to re- 
construct and equip its railroad as a 
standard-gauge line and to make addi- 
tions and betterments thereto, including 
ithe acquisition and erection of terminal 
property, depots,’ machine shops, and 
warehouses. 
The rate of interest on the open-ac- 
| count D 
annum. All the notes, the maturity 
|dates of which range from August 13, 
1927, to November 15, 1929, bear inter- 
est from maturity at the rate of 6 per 
cent with the exception of one note for 
$125,000, on which the interest rate is 
7 per cent. It is claimed that the bank- 











are not willing to carry this indebted- 
{ness longer in‘its present form. 
Included in, the $439,789.73 of. indebt- 
edness to Johi¥ L: Williams & Sons are 
items of $56,832.31 for commissions and 
| $37,261.88 for interest charged during 


| ard-gauge line. 
ply the. proceeds from the $400,000 of 
bonds and from 2,350 shares of the 
stock, which are to be sold to John L. 


indebtedness is 6 per cent per} 


inheritance taxes paid on behalf of the|ers who have been financing the road} 


|the period of reconstruction as a stand- | 
It is proposed to ap- | 


_ To Take Up Outstanding Obligations 


of $615,000 to Cover Float- 


cing Rebahilitation. 


during the period of reconstruction was | 
charged to interest on unfunded debt 
and closed through income account into 
profit and loss. The applicant claims} 
that this item might properly be charged 
to investment in road and equipment. 

The $69,379.23 shown as investment in | 
miscellaneous physical property com- | 
prises expenditures made during the past | 
two years for construction of an elevator, | 
warehouses, filling stations, and ga-| 
rages. It is stated that these buildings 
were constructed to secure the business | 
of the shippers and at the same time to} 
secure therefrom an income, in the way 
of rental, which now amounts to over 
$700 a month, or $8,400 annually. 


Issue of Bonds and Stocks 
For $615,000 Authorized 


Gross operating revenue for the years 
1926, 1927 and 1928 are stated as $26,- 
566.42, $50,686.70, and $70,568.80, re- 
spectively, operating expenses as $32,- 
277.71, $62,404.10, and $49,951.17, leav- 
ing a net deficit from railway operations 
of $5,711.29 for 1926 and of $11,717.40 
for 1927, and a net revenue from rail- 
way operations of $20,617.73 for 1928. | 
It would appear from the applicant’s an- 
nual report to us for 1928 that the $70,- | 
568880 shown as operating revenue for 
that year includes $7,669.01 from rent 
derived from its miscellaneous physical 

roperties. ; 
a acne this three-year period no de- 
ductions have been made from operating 
revenues for taxes, hire of freight cars, | 
or joint facility rents, which together 
amount to $13,771,22. If the latter 
amount and the nonoperating income for 
1928 be deducted, the deficit in net rail- 
way operating income for the three-year 
period would ke $18,251.29. ; 

If there also be taken into account 
the nonoperating income for that period, 





|which amounted to $10,204.30, accord- 


ing to the annual reports, and $40,467.27 | 
oe tntnaest paid om unfunded debt, the | 
deficit in net income for the period 
would be $48,514.26. 

The applicant has furnished a state-| 
ment showing an increase of $7,675.30, 
or nearly 30 per cent, in gross operating 
revenue fer the first five months of 1929 
over that for the corresponding period 
of 1928, but no statement is furnished 
of the operating expenses. During this 
period it has received also about $3,500 
of nonoperating income. 

Notwithstanding the results of opera- 
tion shown for the years from 1926 to 
1928, inclusive, a period during most of 
which the railroad was undergoing re- 
construction, the applicant estimates that 
for the ensuing 12 months its gross 
| earnings will be $156,710, its operating 
expenses $72,000, and its net earnings 
$84,710. Its estimate of gross earnings 
is based mainly on its prospect of hav- 
ing 20 cars of freight traffic daily, or 
6,000 cars for the year, with revenue 
therefrem averaging $25 per car. 

A detailed statement has been filed 
setting forth 4,290 cars of prospective 
freight of various kinds, with the reve- 
|/nue expected therefrom ranging from 
| $20 to $60 per car and aggregating 
$155,810. The estimate of gross earn- 
ings does not include earnings from pas- 
senger traffic, express, and mail, which 
together for the first five months of 
| 1929 averaged $909.11 a month, or nearly 
$10,909.32 a year, nor does it include 
the nonoperating revenue of over $8,400 
to be derived from rentals. 

It would appear that the applicant 





Williams & Sons at par, toward pay- 
ment of the foregoing indebtedness. 

The remaining 650 shares of stock are 
to be exchanged par for par for an equal 
number of shares of the applicant’s out- 
standing common stock that were issued 
without our authorization and are there- 
fore void under the provisions of section 
20a. The applicant has no funded debt 
and no other stock outstanding. 

The applicant’s balance sheet 4s of 
| February 28, 1929, shows investment in 
|road and equipment $592,954.47, miscel- 
jlaneous physical property $69,379.23, 
!current assets $5,546.73, deferred assets 
544.10, capital stock $65,000, current lia- 
|bilities $654,426.75, corporate surplus 
(deficit) $51,002.22. 


Bonds to Be Secured 
By First Mortgage 
It is stated that from April 1, 1926, 


to February 28, 1929, the applicant ex- 
pended $592,954.47 for reconstructing 





ard-gauge line and to provide terminals 
and terminal lands, warehouses, and 
other buildings incident to its railroad. 
While the expenditures have not been set 
up as prescribed in our instructions, per- 
taining to applications under section 20a, 
they have been stated by primary ac- 
counts and supported in the main by sep- 
arate, though somewhat incomplete, 
statements. 

It will be noted that the amount shown 
as expended for rehabilitation of the 
railroad is the same as that shown on 
the balance sheet as investment in road 
and equipment. The amount includes the 
$56,832.31 charged by John L. Williams 
& Sons for commissions and. apparently 
the $72,500 paid for the railroad, but 
does not include the $37,261.88 for inter- 
est charged during the period of recon- 
struction or the $69,379.23 shown on the 
balance sheet as investment in miscel- 
laneous physical property. 





As to the item of $56,832.31, which is | 


distributed to the various road and 
equipment primary accounts, it is ex- 
plained that a commission of 10 per cent 
was paid John L, Williams & Sons as a 
general contractor’s fee for providing 
the necessary funds, buying practically 
all the material, and supervising all parts 
of the work of rebuilding the road and 
reequipping it with rolling stock and 
machinery, and the construction of nec- 
essary depots, warehouses, machine 
shops, filling stations, and other miscella- 
neous buildings. It is claimed that it 
would have been possible to obtain from 
other sources on so favorable terms such 
services as were performed by that firm. 

The $37,261.88 for interest charged 
| [SSS : 
| the first time you had a talk with him 
in his office that you have told us about. 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the day when you brought 
| him $25,006. A. I do not remember any 
conversation I had with him. 

Q. You had one talk with your 


] 











| [Continued on Page 10, Column 4. 


and reequipping its railroad as a stand- | 


| expects the earnings estimated for the 
ensuing 12 months to be realized in sub- 
sequent years also. The applicant esti- 
mates that the 6,000 cars of prospective 
traffic can be handled at an expense 
|of not exceeding $60,000, to which has 
been added $12,000 for per diem charges 
lon ears, based on $1 a day per car for 
| the average time of two days. Operat- 
ing expenses for 1928 were slightly less 
than $50,000. 


|Recording of Investment 
In Road and Equipment 


The proposed bords wil: be issued 
under and secured by a first mortgage 
to be executed by the applicant under 
date of March 1, 1929, to the Virginia 
Trust Company, of Richmond, Va., trus- 
tee. They will be dated March 1, 1929, 
will bear interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually 
on March 1 and September 1, and will | 
mature March 1, 1959. 

They will be in the demonination of 
$1,000, payable to bearer but registrable 
as to principal, and any or all of them 
will be redeemable on any interest date 
after March 1, 1934, at 105 per cent of | 


Finance 





par and accrued interest. It is proposed to 
sell them to John L, Williams & Sons 
at not less than par. ... 

The applicant has not shown capital- 
izable assets sufficient to support the 
capitalization proposed. The propriety 


| compatible 





of including in the applicant’s invest- 
ment accounts the commissions charged | 
by John L. Williams & Sons is ques- 
tionable. | 

Section 10 of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act is in part as follows: 

“That after two years from the ap- 
proval of this act no common carrier 
engaged in commerce shall have any 
dealings in securities, supplies or other | 
articles of commerce, or shall make or | 
have any contratts for construction or 
maintenance of any kind, to the amount 
of more than $50,000, in the aggregate, 
in any one year, with another corpora- 
tion, firm, partnership or association 
when the said common carrier shall have 
upon its board of directors or as its} 
president, manager or as its purchasing 
or selling officer, or agent in the par- 
ticular transaction, any person who is 





or purchasing or selling officer of, 
who has any substantial interest 


or) 
in, 


such purchases shall be made from or 


whose bid is the most favorable to such 
common carrier, to be ascertained by 


be prescribed by rule or otherwise by 





It appears that the applicant’s presi- 
| dent* has a substantial interest in John 
|L. Williams & Sons, and it is difficult 
| to see how the applicant could lawfully | 
| enter into any contracts, express or im- | 
| plied, with that firm for the reconstruc- | 
| tion of its railroad without complying 
with the provisions of the foregoing | 
section. 

There is no evidence that bids, as/| 


at the same time a director, manager, | 


such other corporation, firm, partner-| 
ship, or association, unless and except, 


such dealings shall be with, the bidder | 


competitive bidding under regulations to} 


| Interstate Commerce Commission.” | 
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| Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 26—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: - 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment arid collection of 
duties upon merchadnise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon. today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 








Austria (schilling) 14,0432 
Belgium (beiga) 13.8834 
Bulgaria (lev) Fae > .7236 
Czechoslovakia (krone) we 2.9613 
Denmark (krone) . 26.6336 
England (pound) . 484.7794 
Finland (markka) 2.5135 
France (franc) a 3.9111 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 23.8274 
Greece (drachma) 1.2922 
Mungary (pengo) 17.4281 
Italy (lira) ivccde teas 5.2309 
Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40,1511 
| Norway (krone) ...............- 26.6400 
| Poland (zloty ) - 11.1870 
| Portugal (escudo) . 4.4860 
Rumania (leu) 5942 
Spain( peseta) «eed dinate elapse enn 
Sweden (krona) soa eces este pta ate - an 
Switzerland (franc) ...........-. 19.2409 
Yugoslavia G@aGMY) 6.0 0iiss beens 1.7565. 
Hong Kong (dollar) .........-.-.« 47.9107 
China (Shang. tael) ............. 47.6696 
China (Mex. dollar) ............. 42.0625 
China (Yuan dollar) ............ 41.4166 
India (Rupee) ioe - 36.0765 
| Japan (yen) eee ee 
Singapore (dollar) ...........-.. 55.8750 
| Canada (dollar) wale - 99.0917 
Cuba (peso) wie 0005'S ew to Ga 
| Mexico (peso) . Pee 
Argentina (peso, gold) .......... 95.4209 
Brazil (milreis) ...........seece 11.8563 
Chile (peso) 3 12.0377 
| Uruguay (peso) v0ugps kee be © nn 
|Colombia (peso) .............-..- 96.6200 
\Bar silver .......... 52.2500 








| thereby prescribed, were solicited by the 


applicant. On the present record the 
item of cors:missions must be excluded 


las a basis for capitalization. 


While the applicant may be entitled 


|to capitalize a reasonable amount for 


organization expenses and for interest 


| during the reconstruction period, no al- 


lowance can be made for these items 
on the facts now before us. 

It appears that all the miscellaneous 
physical property, the investment in 


|which is shown on the balance sheet, 


is intended for continuing productive use 
in connection with the applicant’s trans- 
portation services. It is all to be sub- 
ject to the proposed mortgage and can 
not be released from the lien thereof 


| without the written consent of the trus- 


tee. 

The mortgage provides that any prop- 
erty taken in exckange for property re- 
leased shall forthwith come under and 
be subject to the lien‘of the mortgage, 
and that any proceeds from the sale of 


| property released shall be used by the 


applicant in the betterment or extension 
of its property, or shall be paid over 
to the trustee and used by it in the 
redemption of the bonds secured by the 
mortgage. Under the circumstances 
this investment may properly be cap- 
italized, 


Operating Revenues 
And Prospective Earnings 


It appears that the applicant’s invest- 
ment in road and equipment, excluding 
the $56,832.31 charged for commissions, 
is $536,122.16. To this may be added 
the $69,379.23 shown as investment in 
miscellaneous ‘physical property, and a 
reasonable amount for working capital, 
which, for the purposes of this proceed- 
ing, we find to be $10,000, making a total 
of $615,501.39 that may be taken as a 
basis for the issue of an equal amount, 
par value, of securities. 

The applicant has shown reasonable 
prospects of earning the interest on the 
amount of bonds requested. The issue 
of bonds in this amount will necessitate 
a reduction in the amount of stock to be 
issued. ’ 

In view of the interlocking situation 
referred to above, our observations with 
reference to the commissions charged 
by John L. Williams & Sons would ap- 
ply with equal force to the proposed sale 
of the applicant’s securities to that firm, 
and it would seem that such sale could 
lawfully be made only upon competitive 
bidding in accordance with our orders 
of October 6, 1919, as amended October 


| 4, 1929, in Regulations Relative to Bids 


of Carriers, 56 I. C. C. 847. 

It will be unnecessary for us to decide 
this question, however, since the appli- 
cant will be authorized merely to sell its 
securities at par, and accrued interest 
on the bonds, and under such authority 
may dispose of the securities to some 
person or persons other than John L, 
Williams & Sons without resorting to 


ij competitive bidding. 


We find that the proposed issue by the 
applicant of $215,000 of common capital 
stock and $400,000 of first-mortgage gold 
bonds as aforesaid (a) is for lawful ob- 


| jects within its corporate purposes, and 


with the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for 


/and consistent with the proper perform- 
|ance by it of service to the public as a 


common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be en- 
tered. 


pn 


BONDS 


Months of high money rates 
have depressed bond prices to 
levels which now make many 
issues attractive both on a yield 
basis‘and for possibility of price 
appreciation in the event of a 
trend toward easier interest rates, 
In our recently published lists of 
bond investment suggestions, the 
average approximate yield for 
78 issues, excluding State and 
Municipals, was 6.04%. 
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Elevators 


Receivers Are Allowed Compensation 


Despite Mlegality of Their 


> 


Conduct of Business 
Found to Be Proper 


Company Declared to Have 
Prospered Under New 
Control. 


WiuiaM J. Ropp v. Noxon CHEMICAL 
Propucts ComPANY, Inc. E-1104, Dis- 
TRICT CouRT FOR THE District OF NEW 
JERSEY. 

Those appointed as receivers were held 
to be entitled to compensation, expenses 
of administration, and counsel fees, out 
of the funds in the hands of such re- 
ceivers, where the circuit court of ap-| 
peals had held that the appointment =f 
receivers by the district court was illegal 
and void, had vacated the office of re- 
ceivers, and had directed the receivers to 
turn over and return to the corporation 
in receivership all its property and assets 
of every kind in their hands. : 

In the opinion of the district court it 
is explained that though the placing of 
the corporation in receivership and the 
appointment of receivers was improper, 
still the district court had had juris- 
diction of the subject matter of the cause. 
In such a siituation, it was held, the al- 
lowance of compensation to the improp- 
erly apointed receivers is in the discre- 
tion of the court. L 

Rule to show cause why receivers 
should not be committed for contempt, 
receivers’ petition for instruction, and 
master’s petition for allowance of com- 
pensation, m 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Kirkpatrick follows: 

A bill in equity asking for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver and for other re- 
lief was led in the District Court for 
New Jersey against Noxon Chemical 
Products Company, Inc., a New Jersey 
corporation, by William J. Robb, a resi- 
dent of New York, alleging among other 
things that the company was insolvent, 
and on the same day the court appointed 
receivers. 


Receivers Took Over 


Company's Business 

The receivers immediately went into} 
possession of the defendant’s plant and 
property and, under the authority of the 
order appointing them, proceeded to 
manage and operate the business of the 
company. 

Almost four years later (February 28,| 
1929), the Circuit Court of Appeals, on 
appeal from certain orders entered in 
the subsequent course of the receiver- 
ship proceedings, held that the appoint- | 
ment of the receivers was illegal and} 
void from the beginning and by its man- 
date annulled and set aside the receiver- 
ship, vacated the office of receivers and 
directed the receivers to turn over and 
return to the Noxon Company “all its 
property and assets of every kind in 
their hands, and to make full and com- 
plete accounting to the court for their 
said trust.” On the day on which the 
mandate came down this court entered 
its order in the exact language of the 
mandate making it the order of this 
court. | 

Thereafter the receivers turned over} 
to the Noxon Company its plant and all} 
physical assets, with the exception of 
certain books of account and records. On| 
the date on which the mandate came| 
down there was on deposit to the credit} 
of the receivers im various banks the 
sum of approximately $110,000, of which | 
the receivers tencered to the company 
the sum of $25,000, declining to turn} 
over the balance. Based upon their re- 
tention of the records and the money, 
the Noxon Company presented a petition, 
and a rule was issued to show cause why 
the receivers should not be committed 
for contempt, which rule is one of the 
matters now before the court. 

Prior to the time that the mandate 
came down, but after the decision of the | 
case by the Circuit Court of Appeals, the} 
receivers presented a petition asking 
that their accounts be allowed and con- 
firmed; that their compensation as trus- 
tees or receivers be fixed, determined, 
and allowed, together with counsel fees, 
and that they be decreed to have a lien} 
upon the assets and money in their hands 
for the amounts thereof; that they be} 
authorized and directed to pay the same 
out of the money and assets in their 
hands, and for instructions as to what 
property to turn over. About the same 
time the special master was appointed 
by the court to pass upon the personal 
accounts of the receivers to which ex- 
ceptions had been filed, and allowed by 
the court. All these matters are now 
before the court amd may be considered | 
together. 

The sole function of this court upon 
the present applications is properly to 
interpret the mandate of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and to give effect| 
thereto. The mandate requires the re- 
turn to the Noxon Company of “all its} 
property and assets of every kind.” The} 
position of the receivers is that they 
have earned and are legally entitled to 
compensation, administration expenses, 
and counsel fees either as de-facto re- 
ceivers or as trustees by virtue of their 
administration of the company’s prop- 
erty and business under the (now va- 
cated) order appointing them receivers 
and the (now annulled) injunction re- 
moving the defendant from the control 
of its property; that such charges are 
a lien upon the funds in their hands; | 
that to that extent thew are equitable 
owners of the fund in their hands, and 
that so much of it as is properly appli-| 
cable to the charges referred to is not! 
the property of the Noxon Company 
within the meaning of the mandate. This 
raises the first question for decision. 

In Burnrite Coal Co. v. Riggs, 274 U. 
S. 208, the Supreme Court held that, in 
@ case in which the appointment of a 
receiver was wrongly made, receivership 
expenses might in the discretion of the 
court be charged upon the fund. In 
Lion Bonding & Surety Co. v. Karatz, 
262 U. S. 640, the Supreme Court held 


| 





that the lower court was without power} 


to make any charge upon the assets for 
expenses or compensation. These two 
decisions mark the limits of the 
which we must apply here. 

In the Burnrite case the Supreme Court 
decided that, while the Circuit Court of 
Appeals erred in directing the dismissal 
of the bill for wamt of jurisdiction, that 
the dismissal could be sustained upon 


rule | 


jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

In the Lion Bonding and Surety Com- 
pany case the decision was that the dis- 
trict court was without jurisdiction as 
a Federal court to appoint receivers or 
otherwise to entertain the suit. When 
we turn to the earlier case of Lion Bond- 
ing & Surety Co. v. Karatz, 262 U. S. 
77, we find not only that there was want 
of equity, but that the only ground of 
jurisdiction alleged was diversity of citi- 
zenship and that the amount in contro- 
versy was less than $3,000, so that there 
was a total lack of Federal jurisdictional 
requirements. 

In the case at bar the elements of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction were present. There was 
diversity of citizenship, the plaintiff was 
the holder of a large amount of stock, 
and it is not disputed that the requisite 





amount was involved. The court had 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. That 
means the power to hear and determine 
cases of the genera] class to which the 
proceedings in question belong. U. S. 
v. New York & O.S. S, Co., 216 Fed. 61. 
See also Cooper v. Reynolds, 10 Wall 
303. 


Federal Court Held 
To Have Jurisdiction 


In the Burnrite case the Supreme 
Court said: “A Federal district court may, 
under its general equity powers inde- 
pendently of any State statute, enter- 
tain a bill of a stockholder against the 
corporation for the appointment of at 
least a temporary receiver in order to 
prevent threatened diversion or loss of 
assets through gross fraud amd misman- 
agement of its officers.” Of course the 
appointment here was a permanent one 
and the element of alleged and adjudi- 
cated insolvency was present but it seems 
clear that court as a Federal court 
clearly had jurisdiction of the subject 
matter of the cause. 


I find no suggestion in the opinion of 
the circuit court of appeals in this case 
to the effect that the court was without 
jurisdiction. The difficulty which caused 
the reversal of the order and the annull- 
ment of the receivership was a disregard 
of the requirements not only of the Clay- 
ton Act but of general and fundamental 
principles of law as to notice to the de- 
fendant, which resulted in the taking of | 
the defendant’s property without due 
process of law. The circuit court said: 
“The court’s original decree, illegal and | 
void for want of notice and am opportu- 
nity to be heard, continued to be illegal | 
and void.” The question of want of 
jurisdiction of the person was really not 
involved, as this was a proceeding in rem | 
and, concededly, the res was within the 
control of the court at all times. 

I conclude, therefore, that whether or 
not receivership expenses and receiver’s 
compensation are to be charged against 
this fund is a matter within the dis- 
cretion of this court. In exercising that | 
discretion the foilowing facts may be) 
considered: 

(1) The receivers, under order of 
court, operated this business for a pe- 
riod of four years with ability and suc- 
cess. When they took it over the com- 
pany was indisputably on the verge of 
collapse, so much so that Nottebaum, 
the principal stockholder, had _ notified 
the company of its insolvency and de- 
clared that they could no longer use 
his formulae. The receivers paid all the 
debts of the company out of earnings, | 
expanded and increased its business, and 
have now restored it in a prosperous 
condition to its owners, 

(2) I cannot escape the impression 
that there has been a degree of acquies- | 
cence, if not technically upon the part 
of the corporation, at least upon the} 
part of Nottebaum and other stockhold- | 
ers who are now opposing the receiver’s 
claim to compensation. It is true that 
this acquiescence has been held not suf- 
ficient to estop them from asserting 
their right to contest the illegal decree 
and the taking of their property, but} 
it nevertheless cannot be ignored that 
the receivers were appointed in Febru- 
ary, 1925, that the orders which were 
appealed from were made March 20, 
1927, and were based upon a petition 
filed by Nottebaum in November, 1926, 
and that the appellants failed to pros- 
ecute their appeals until the fall of 1928. 
1928. 

(3) The opinion of the circuit court 
of appeals reversing the original or- 
ders contains a clear indication that the 
position of these receivers has been that 
of trustees engaged in the act of 
administration of'a trust. The court 
said: “By such decree, not only was 
its property taken away, and all ex- 
ercise of its franchises was _ forbid- 
den by injunction, and a trust arose 
to administer the property, of which it 
has been unlawfully divested, under the 
direction of the court.” The mandate 
directs the receivers to make full and 
complete accounting to the court “of 
their said trust.” 

There is no expression or inference to 
be found in the opinion of the circuit 
court of appeals that these receivers 
are In any sense of the word wrongdoers 
or even traspassers, nor, so far as I am 
familiar with the record, is there any- 
thing there which requires such conclu- 
sion. If, as trustees without wrong on 
their part, they have honestly and effi- 
ciently administered a trust of property, 
created by an order of court for which 
they were not responsible, there is no 
reason why they should not be properly 
compensated. 

My conclusions are therefore that these 
receivers are entitled to compensation, 
expenses and counsel fees and that the 
same should be charged upon the funds 
in their hands. It follows that to the 
;extent of such charges the fund is equi- 
|tably the property of the receivers and 
not of the Noxon Company, that to that 
extent It is not included in the mandate 
|of the circuit court of appeals or the 
lorder of this court. 
| As to books and records: After the 
| hearing, this court instructed the re- 
|ceivers as to what books were, in the 
| opinion of the court, the property of the 
Noxon Company, and these have been 
promptly returned to the company. The 
receivers are still holding certain papers, 
vouchers and records which in my opin- 
ion are not necessary to the operation 
of the business, are merely evidentiary in 
connection with the receivers’ account- 
jing, and should remain in their hands. 
Such records are not property or assets 
lof the Noxon -Company but really be- 
|long to the receivers, 

The avowed purpose of the company 


} 
| 








the ground that there was want of 
equity, and the court specifically held 
that the district court throughout had 


ot 


in trying to obtain them is to prepare 
exceptions to the receivers’ accounts. 
The receivers instructed 


have been 


Appointment 


Bankruptcy Decree 
Is Held to Be Invalid 


Payment Allowed to Appointees 
From Fumds in Their 
Hands. 


by the court and have agreed to allow 
free and full access to the company to 
these records while in their hands and 
there is no complaint before me that 
such access has been denied. 

The attorneys for the company con- 
temd that the reversal of the order of the 
district court in appeal No. 3716 amounts 
to a judicial determination by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals that the receivers 
are not entitled to compensation and ex- 
penses. It does mot so appear to me. 
In that appeal the court sustained the 
first assignment of error only, which 
was to that part of the order which au- 
thorized the payment of a dividend to 
creditors. The entire order was reversed 
but no specific disposition made of the 
second assignment of error, which was 
to the allowance of compensation to the 
receivers. There is nothing in the dis- 
cussion of this appeal in the opinion 
which indicates an intention to deny 
compensation to these receivers on the 
basis of a trust. In fact, the opinion 
foreshadows an opposite conclusion. 


Accounting Rendered 
On Conduct of Business 


As to the accounting: The receivers 
are by the mandate directed “to make 
full and complete accounting to the 
court of their said trust.” They have 
already filed severn accounts which, to- 
gether, cover the entire period of their 
administration of the business of the 
Noxon Company. Of these accounts, the 
first four have been referred to a special 
master who has reported upon them, dis- 
posing of exceptioms filed thereto. His 
report is now before the court. 

What the company now wants this 
court to do is to order a new and com- 
plete accounting covering the entire pe- 
riod. Of course, if this were ordered, the 
new account would simply be a duplicate 
of those already filed. What is really 
desired is an opportunity to fille a new 


|set of exceptions to the whole account- 
jing going back to the inception of ~ 


receivership. 
I am unable to see any good reason 


| why this proceeding should be indefinitely 


prolonged by allowing the accounts al- 
ready referred to and passed upon by the 
master to be reopened. While it is 
true that the corporation was not in 
court as a result of the receivership 
proceedings, individual stockholders did 
file exceptions to the accounts and it is 
not clear to me why they were pre- 
cluded from raising any of the ques- 
tions which they mow propose to raise. 
The distinction which exists between a 
corporation and its stockholders does 
not entirely preclude a court of equity 
from recognizing their substantial iden- 
tity for many purposes. 

In order to expedite the winding up 
of the affairs of this receivership, at 
the same time safeguarding the rights 
of the corporation, I hojd that the ac- 
counts already filed by the receivers 
constitute the full and complete ac- 
counting required by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, An order will be made re- 
ferring to the master all the accounts 


jnot already referred to him, with the 


proviso that, in the event that the cor- 


| poration desires to file other and further 
|exceptions to any account already passed 


upon by the master, it may present its 
petition to the court for special allow- 
ance so to do, at which time the court 
will determine whether there are any 
reasons why the questions proposed to 
be raised could not properly have been 
the subject of exceptions regularly filed 
on the earlier reference, and, if the in- 


terests of justice required it, the cor- | 


poration will be 
exceptions. 

The matter of the amount of com- 
pensation for administration expenses, 
counsel fees and other allowances to the 
receivers will also be referred to the 
master. Aftera hearing upon this ques- 
tion it may appear that the receivers 


allowed to file such 


|have retained from the fund in their 


hands more than they are entitled to. 
They have taken the risk of so doing, 
and if it should appear that they have 
over estimated the extent of their rights 
it would follow that, technieally, they 
would be in contempt. 

Whether or not there would be more 
than a technical contempt would de- 
pend, among other things, upon the 


question of how far if at all the amount | 


retained is in excess of what they are 
entitled to. These considerations re- 
quire that the rule in the contempt pro- 
ceedings be continued until the amount 
of the allowances can be definitely fixed. 

As to the master’s compensation: The 
court is satisfied that the amount 
claimed for services to date is reason- 
able and proper and that it should be 


paid out of the fund in the hands of | 


the receiver and 
The receivers’ 
$85,000. 
Orders may Le prepared and _ sub- 
mitted in accordance with the foregoing 
opinion, 

May 22, 1929, 


it will be so ordered, 


to 


Radio Tests Are Permitted 
In High Frequency Band 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


KGHI, constructiam permit. The Com-| 


mission found that public interest, con- 
venience or necessity would not be served 
by the granting of this application with 
respect to the applicant’s request for 


620 kilocycles and an increase in power to | 


500 watts, but found that it would be in 
public interest, convenience or necessity 
to grant the application assigning the 
applicant 1,200 kilocycles and 100 watts, 
provided crystal control was installed. 
The Commission, therefore, directed that 
orders be entered reciting said findings. 
_ The Commission granted the follow- 
ing applications: 

Columbia) Broadcasting Co.,  Ine., 
Longview, Wash., KUJ, construction per- 
mit (for removal of transmitter only). 

Universal Wireless Comm, Co.,  Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah,; Buffalo, N. Y,; 
New York City; Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, five construction permits (granted 
for experimental use only in band be- 
tween 23,000 and 30,000 kilocycles and 
subject to G. O. 64). 


bond will be increased | 


Receiverships 
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Search Warrant: Constitutional 


of distillation, and, upon approaching, 


out a search warrant, held: Since the 


1014, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Void Appointment: 


on appeal, held that the appointment 
and return to the corporation “all its 


of administration, and counsel fees is 
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ATENTS: Infringement: 


QYLLABI are printed se that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
approximatelag 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference, 
PROHIBITION: Search and Seizure: 


Federal prohibition agent having no search warrant, detected a strong odor 


from a shed which was detached from the dwelling house and a black residue 
coming out of the drain, and through an open door saw tanks, barrels and 
cans, and, upon entering, found a 1,000-gallion still and saw the defendants 
pouring liquor into a cam; and he placed the defendants under arrest and 
seized the liquor and the: property; and the defendants moved to have the 
search and seizure declared illegal on the ground that they were made with- 


usually employed in libraries, 


Search and Seizure Made Without 
and Statutory Provisions.—Where a 


discovered a drain and pipe extending 


Fourth Amendment does not denounce 


all searches and seizures but only such as are unreasonable, and since the 
agent had reasonable grounds to believe that a felony was being committed 
under the Jones-Stalker act (act of March 2, 1929), the search and seizure 
without a warrant was mot in violation of the defendants’ rights under the 
Fourth Amendment; and the motion, therefore, denied—United States v. Solo- 
mon. (District Courtfor the District en ree Index Page 
June 27, 1929. 


RECEIVERS: Accounting and Compensation: Appointment of Receivers: 

Compensation From Funds of Annulled Receiver- 
ship—W here a district court, having jurisdiction of the subject matter of the 
cause, appointed receivers for a corporation, alleged by a bill in equity to be 
insolvent, and the receivers went into possession of the cerporation’s plant 
and property and, under the authority of the order appointing them, pro- 
ceeded to manage and operate the business; but the circuit court of appeals, 


of the receivers was illegal and void 


from the beginning and by its mandate annulled and set aside the receiver- 
ship, vacated the office of receivers, and directed the receivers to turn over 


property and assets of every kind in 


their hands, and to make full and complete accounting to the court for their 
said trust,” held: The allowance to the receivers of compensation, expenses 


a matter within the discretion of the 


district court, to be charged, if allowed, against the funds in their hands.— 
Robb v. INoxon Chemical Products Co., 
of New Jersey).—Yearly Index Page 1014, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 27, 1929. 


Ine. (District Court for the District 


Patents 


Elevator Signaling Apparatus.—Where claims 

16 and 17 of Patent 1100767 were directed to elevator signaling ap- 
paratus -which included a longitudinally movable bar operated by a pas- 
senger’s push button so as to be moved into position to close a circuit hav- 
ing a normally-open break therein, and defendant’s mechanism was found 
to correspond to that disclosed in patent 634220, with certain changes in 
form, and was found not to include a “longitudinally movable bar” of the 
type set forth in the claim, held: Claims not infringed, the complainants not 
being entitled to deny owners of patent 634220 of such changes in form of 


their apparatus as one skilled in the art might make—Elevator Supplies 


Company, Inc., v. 


Graham & Norton Company. 


(District Court for the Dis- 


trict of IDelaware)—Yearly Index Page 1014, Col. 4 (Volume IV). June 27, 


1929, 


Infringement C harge Covering Device 


{ 
| 
ELEVATOR Suppiirs COMPANY, INC., 
PLAINTIFF, V. GRAHAM & INorTON ComM- 

| PANY. E-quity No. 691, DISTRICT 
| CourT FOR THE DistRicT oF DELA- 


WARE. 

| Claims 16 and 17 of patent No. 
| 1100767, directed to a puch-button-con- 
ltrolled, electromagnetically operated 
switch for elevator signalimg apparatus 
which included a longitudimally movable 
bar operated By (d) push button so as 
| to be moved into position to close a cir- 
icuit having a normally—open break 
| therein, were held not infringed by de- 
| fendant’s device which did mot include 
la “longitudinally movable bar” of the 
type set forth in the claims. 


It being shown that defemdant’s mech- 


‘anism correspond to that disclosed in| 
patent No. 634220, the court stated that | 


the complainants in this case may not 
deprive the owners of patent No, 634220 
of such changes in the form of their 
| apparatus as one skilled in the art might 
make. ne 
Samuel EX. Darby, Jr., for plaintiff; 
Clifton V. Edwards and Virgil C. Kline 
| for defendant. 
The full text of the opinion of the 
delivered by Judge Morris, fol- 


| court, 
lows: 

Patent No. 1100767 to Newbury, whose 
\claims 16 and 17 are here in issue, re- 
\lates to electric signaling apparatus for 
lelevators wherein the sigmals are elec- 
ltrie lights. on the car and at the several 
floors of the building through which the 
elevator travels. By pressing a push 
button, a person desiring to go from one 
floor to another may cause the car and 
floor lights for the floor at which the 





| push-buttom mechanism has been oper- 
lated to burn as the car approaches that 
| floor. 


Claims Cover Signal 
‘Device for Elevators 


Thereby, the car operator is informed 
jof the'presence of a prospective passen- 


son there awaiting acar is informed of 
the locatiom and direction of movement 
of the approaching car. 
Norton Company, the defendant, here 
charged by Elevator Supplies Company, 
Inc., the Owner of the patent, with in- 
lfringement, showing that the general 
idea did mot originate with Newbury, 
that successful devices producing the 
same result had been lone jn operation 
before Newbury entered the field, that 
defendant’s mechanism is, with but a 
slight change in form, that of patent 
No, 634220, granted to Smalley and 
Reiners im 1899 and that the patent in 
suit is a paper patent, relies mainly upon 
the defense of noninfringement. 

Claim 17 reads thus: 

“17, Im an elevator signaling appa- 
ratus in combination, two . cars, signals 
corresponding to each of the cars, cir- 
cuits corresponding to each floor for op- 
lerating the corresponding — signals, a 
longitudinally movable bar  correspond- 
ing to each floor controlling the signal 
circuits of both cars for that floor and 
normally rendering said sigmnals impera- 
tive, a passenger’s-button at each floor 
and means controlled by said button for 
moving its bar to its signal-giving posi- 
tion, and means for restoring said bars 
to their mormal positions in succession, 
said bars being grouped together by 
themselves, and each of said circuits 
having @ single normally-open break 
| therein elosable oily when its corre- 
| sponding bar is in the position to which 
it has beeaz moved through the operation 
of its passenger’s-button.’” ’ 
"Claim 16 is the same as 17 save that 
it omits the words of the latter claim 
here italicized, Defendamt takes the 
|position, however, that though not ex- 
|pressed im claim 16, the italicized words 
jmust be read into that claim by impli- 
cation, and asserts that its mechanism 
\lacks both the “longitudinally movable 
j bar” and the “single mormally-open 





ger at the signaling floor and the per-| 


To Operate Elevator Signals Is Denied 


Absence of ‘Longitudinally Movable Bar’ in Defendant’s 
Apparatus Is Grounds for Rejection. 


break” of the claims. A standard, com- 
mercial mechanism, at the time of New- 
bury’s conception, was that of Smalley 
and Reiners. 

Their apparatus and that of defend- 
ant are alike in that they are normally 
inoperative. No car or floor signal 
lights burn unless a push button is 
pressed. Even then there is no direct 
response, for pressure upon the button 
does not close the lighting circuits for 
the signaling floor and the car. It 
merely places the circuits for the car 
and the signaling floor in an operable 
condition—in a state in which they may 
be completed and closed by the car, or 
other object moved in timed relation 
therewith, as the car approaches the 
floor at which the push button has been 
operated. 


Apparatus Normally 
Remains Inoperative 


Smalley and Reiners and the defend- 
ant bring this about by having two 
breaks in each of their lighting circuits. 
An electromagnetically operated switch 
closes one of these breaks when the 
push button is pressed. A traveller or 
metallic bridge, whose movements are 
governed by and in timed relation with 
those of the car, closes the other as the 
car approaches the signaling floor. 


The push-button-controlled, electro- 
magnetically operated switch employed 
by defendant differs, however, in form 
from that of Smalley and Reiners. It is 
in such difference that plaintiff finds en- 
croachment upon the monopoly granted 
to Newbury. 

The electromagnetically operated 
switch of Smalley and Reiners consists 
of a mercury pot and a movable contact 
rod. Dipping the rod into the mercury 
closes the switch, Removal of the rod 
from the mercury opens it.. The rod is 
rigidly affixed at right angles to the outer 
end of a centrally-pivoted, horizontal 
armature for a vertical magnet. The 
energization of this magnet through the 
automatic closing of its circuit as the 
car leaves the signaling floor, elevates 


Graham and|the rod which is then locked in its nor- 


mal, elevated or inoperative position by 
a swinging, pivoted aramature of a 
horizontal magnet. 


Pressure upon the push button closes 
the circuit of the horizontal magnet. 
Being thus energized, the horizontal 
magnet thereupon draws its swinging 
armature out of locking engagement 
with the rod-supporting-armature of the 
vertical magnet and permits the rod to 
drop into the mercury and close the 
switch. The closing of the circuit of th 
vertical magnet, as the car moves fro 
the floor, again resets the rod in its ele 
vated position. These switches or con 
tacts are “grouped together by them- 
selves,” as ure those of Newbury and the 
defendant. 


For the two magnets, aramatures, af- 
filiated rod and mercury pot of Smalley 
and Reiners, the defendant substitutes 
two solenoids, one above the other, having 
a common core with an extension at its 
lower end, movable longitudinally be- 
tween two contacting spring fingers con- 
stituting a part of the circuit. 


Portion of Extension 
To Core Is Nonconducting 


Part of the extension to the core is 
nonconducting and the remainder, con- 
ducting material. Energization of the 
upper solenoid, through the closing of 
its circuit by pressure upon the push 
button, draws up the core and its exten- 
sion and brings the conducting art of the 
extension into contact with the spring 
fingers, normally resting upon the non- 
conducting material, thereby closing the 
switch. Energization of the lower sole- 
noid, by the closing of its circuit as the 
car moves from the floor, draws the core 
and its extension downward, brings the 
nonconducting part of the extension be- 
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Prohibition 
Search of Out-building Without Warrant 
Held to Be Legal Under Jones-Stalker Act 


Seizure by Agent Who Has Reason to Suspect a Felony by 
Manufacture of Liquor Is Upheld. 


Unitep STATES Vv. BASHARA SOLOMON ET 
AL. CRIMINAL No. 8754, DISTRICT 
CouRT FOR THE DISTRICT OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

Since the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor is made a felony under the Jones- 
Stalker Act (act of March 2, 1929), a 
Federal prohibition agent, who has reas- 
onable grounds to believe that such a 
felony is being committec, may, without 
a search warrant, search an out-building 
and seize the property used in the unlaw- 
ful manufacture, the District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts holds in 
the opinion herein. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
_— delivered by Judge Brewster fol- 
ows: 


Motion to Declare 
Search Illegal 


* Upon the motion of the defendants 
Zinno and Drago to declare a search and 
seizure illegal and to suppress evidence 
obtained thereby, evidence was received 
establishing the following facts. 


These defendants occupied, as lessees, 
a shed or out-building detached and 
situated about 75 feet from a dwelling- 
house on a farm in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. They did not reside on the prem- 
ises. They had set up and were operat- 
ing in the leased building a redistilling 
plant. 

On the morning of the 30th day of 
March, 1929, a Federal prohibition agent, 
upon information received by him, went 
to the vicinity of the farm involved, and 
while driving by the-building containing 
the still, he detected a strong odor of 
distillation. He saw a drain and pipe ex- 
tending to the road and a black residue 
coming out of the drain. He then drove 
his car into a driveway leading to the 
premises and stopped in front of the 
dwelling-house. From this point he was 
able to hear in the building the sound 
of acetylene burners and of a running 
motor. On approaching the building, he 
saw through an open door tanks, barrels 
and cans. 

Entering the premises, he found a 
1,000-gallon still and saw the defendants 
in the act of pouring liquid into a can. 
He had seen neither of the defendants 
before he entered the building. The de- 
fendants were placed under arrest, and a 
seizure was made of liquor and of the 
property which was being used in its un- 
lawful manufacture. The prohibition 
agent had no search warrant and no 
warrant to arrest the defendants. 

The defendants attack the validity of 
the search and seizure solely on the 
ground that they were made without a 
search warrant. 

There is nothing in the Fourth Amend- 
ment requiring the conclusion that an 
officer charged with enforcing the laws 
must be, in every case, armed with a 
search warrant in order to render his 
search and seizure valid. “The Fourth 
Amendment does not denounce all 
searches and seizures, but only such as 
are unreasonable.” Carroll v. United 
States, 267 U. S. 132, 147. 


The defendants rely largely upon the 
following observation made by the Chief 
Justice in the case of Carroll v. United 
States, supra: 

“* * * the guaranty of freedom from 
unreasonable searches and seizures by 
the Fourth Amendment has been con- 
strued, practically since the beginning of 
the Government, as recognizing a neces- 
sary difference between a search of a 
store, dwelling house or other structure 
in respect of which a proper official war- 
rant readily may be obtained, and a 
search of a ship, motor boat, wagon, or 
automobile, for contraband goods, where 
it is not practicable to secure a warrant 
because the vehicle can be quickly moved 





tween the fingers and thus restores the 
switch to its open state. 

This switch is substantially the same 
as that disclosed in patent No. 509505 
granted to Wright and Kinsey in 1893. 
This switch controls the signal circuits 
for its floor for as many cars as may be 
desired. Plaintiff finds in defendant’s 
longitudinally movable, pencil-like rod, 
constituting the extension to the core of 
its solenoids, the “longitudinally movable 
bar” of the claims in suit. Whether this 
contention is sound depends, of course, 
upon a proper construction of Newbury’s 
claims when read in the light of his 
specification and the prior art. 

Newbury’s claims if fairly open to 
another meaning may not, of course, be 
given a construction enabling them to 
read upon the prior apparatus of Smalley 
and Reiners. Nor, indeed, may they be 
so construed as to deny to Smalley and 
Reiners such changes in the form of 
their apparatus as one skilled in the art 
might take. They may not, for instance, 
be held to deprive Smalley and Reiners 
of their right to swing by chain, or 
otherwise, their contact rod from the 
end of their horizontal armature instead 
of having it rigidly affixed thereto. 

Yet, for every practical purpose, a rod 
so supported would be as “longitudinally 
movable” as is the core extension of de- 
fendant to which plaintiff objects. The 
claims do not require a construction as 
comprehensive. True, Newbury’s push- 
button signal, like those of defendant 
and Smalley and Reiners, are delayed. 
Regardless of when the push button is 
operated, the lights in the car and the 
corridor respond only when the car is, 
or comes, within a predetermined dis- 
tance from the signaling floor. But in 
the accomplishment of this result, New- 
bury does not follow the principle of 
Smalley and Reiners as does the de- 
fendant. 

On the contrary, he makes a rather 
wide departure in the reorganization of 
his means. His “longitudinally movable 
bar,” regardless of whether it is the 
electromagnetically movable rod, r, the 
locking bar, T, or the short projectable 
rod, n, has the function of mechanically 
narrowing or shortening the single gap 
or break in the signal-light circuits, in 
order that it may be closed by the tray- 
eler moving in synchronism with the car. 
It is not a true switch. Unlike the con- 
tact rod of Smalley and Reiners and the 
core extension of defendant, it carries no 
current. At no time does it become a 
part of the circuit. 

Finding that defendant does not use 
the “longitudinally movable bar” of the 
claims in suit, the bill of complaint must 
be dismissed. 

June 14, 1919. 








out of the locality or jurisdiction -in. 
which the warrant must be sought.” _.,,, 

It must be conceded on the facts be-, 
fore me that, if the test of reasonable-, 
ness of the search and seizure in the 
case at bar is to be the feasibility of 
obtaining a search warrant before tak- 
ing any steps to suppress the crime and 
apprehend the criminal, then the search 
and seizure must be declared unreasong 
able, since it would have been practicable 
for the agent to have obtained a war- 
rant from a commissioner or the court 
before making the search. 

In other words, if this case is to by 
controlled by the principles applied in 
Carroll v. United States, supra, the de- 
fendants’ contention would be a valid 
one. But if we examine closely Carroll 
v. United States, supra, we find that the 
Court was dealing with the rights of 
officers to search without a warrant in 
cases where the search was not inci-. 
dental to a lawful arrest. 


Intention Is Noted 
To Draw Distinction 


The Chief Justice, after considering 
sections 25 and 26 of the national pro+ 
hibition act (41 Stat. 305) and section 6 
of the act supplementing the national 
prohibition act (42 Stat. 222, act of No- 
vember 23, 1921), together with the his 
tory of section 6, which was known as 
the Stanley amendment, notes a clear' 
intention on the part of Congress to 
draw a distinction between the neces 
sity for a search warrant in the search 
of private dwellings and in that of au- 
tomobiles and other road vehicles in the 
enforcement of the prohibition act. This ® 
distinction was held to be consistent with’ 
the Fourth Amendment. Early acts of. 
Congress are 4 pe in the opinion 
for the purpose of showing that the dis- 
tinction was nearly as old as the amend- 
ment. These statutes were intended t 
confer authority upon Federal officia 
to search for property subject to fors 
feiture. They evidently contemplated’ 
that a search of houses or other build- 
ings, when the officials had cause to sus- 
pect the concealment therein of such 
property, would be made only upon a 
search warrant. As I understand Car- 
roll vy. United States, supra, the decision 
was that the acts of Congress passed 
under the Eighteenth Amendment au- 
thorized the search of automobiles and 
other vehicles without warrant upon 
probable cause and that these provisions 
did not contravene the Fourth Amend- 
ment. . 

If the Federal officers looked only to 
statutes for their authority to search 
and seize, it might well be true, as the 
defendant contends, that their right to 
search without a warrant would be lim- 
ited to moving vehicles and that the 
conclusion would not be affected by the 
penalties attaching to the offense. Leg- 
islative enactments are not the onlv 
source from which officers charged witht 
the duty of enforcing the law derive av- 
thority to. search and seize. Under the 
common law of long standing, and uni- 
versally accepted, a peace officer may 
search and seize the instrumentalities of 
my are as an incident to a lawful: ar- 
rest. 

Marron v. United States, 275 U. S. 
192, 198; Carroll v. United States, supra; 
United States v. Seltzer, 5 F. (2) 364; 
Sayers v. United States, 2 F. (2) 146. 

In Carroll v. United States, supra, the 
Court says: “When a man is legally ar- 
rested for an offense, whatever is found 
upon his person or in his control which 
it is unlawful for him to have and which 
may be used to prove the offense may 
be seized and held as evidence in the 
prosecution.” 

There has always been a distinction be- , 
tween arrest without a warrant in the 
case of a felony and in the case of a 
misdemeanor. In the former case an 
officer might arrest without warrant one. 
believed by the officer to have been 
guilty of felony, while in the latter case 
he could not arrest unless the offenses 
was committed in his presence. 

Kurtz v. Moffitt, 115 U. S. 487; Car- 
roll v, United States, supra, at page 136, 


Question of Authority 


To Search Without Warrant 


Approaching the question of the au- 
thority of the prohibition agent toy 
search and seize without a warrant, from 
this point of view two questions are pre- 
sented, (1) were the defendants lawfully 
arrested? and (2) were the search and 
seizure incidental to the arrest? 

That the arrest was lawful can hardly 
be questioned, especially in view of the 
fact that the recent enactment of Con-.. 
gress, known as the Jones-Stalker Act 
(act of March 2, 1929,) makes the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors a felony. 
All that the officer would need to show in 
justification of the arrest would be that 
he had reasonable grounds to believe 
that the felony had been committed. This 
ground for belief he unquestionably had 
upon the indisputed facts of the case. 
I think it could be said that, even if the. 
crime were only a misdemeanor, the 
agent would have been legally justified, 
in making the arrest. 

Cabitt v. Potter, 293 F. 54; Miller v. 
United States, 9 F. (2) 382; Weeke v, 
United States, 14. F. (2) 398; Winkler 
v. United States, 297 F. 202; Vaught 
v. United States, 7 F. (2) 370. 

It is contended, however, by the de- 
fendants that the arrest was incidental, 
to the search rather than that the search 
was incidental to the arrest. They cite,. 
Henderson v. United States, 12 F. (2)- 
528. This was a case where a dwelling, 
house was searched after the defendant 
had been arrested for selling narcotics’ 
in his store, which constituted a portion 
of his dwelling house. On the facts 
there, which were materially different 
from those in the case at bar, the court 
found that the search and seizure were 
not incidental to the arrest. 

United States ex rel Frank v. Mathues 
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Explained by Federal Radio Commission 
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And Public Interest Would Not Be Served. 
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had called before it the leading radio 
efigineers of “the country who testified 
before it on July 23, 1928, and only after 
a ‘thorough study of this evidence and 
an extensive survey by the Commission, 
covering the entire country, and after 
giving consideration to the needs of the 
country as a whole and to each of the 
five zones in particular. 

“Under this order the Commission set 
agide or allocated 40 frequencies for use 
af cleared channels by stations of high 
power. Only one such station may op- 
erate’on one of these frequencies during 
the late evening and night hours. 

“Ender the 1928 amendment to the ra- 
dio act of 1927, and this order, the Com- 
mission was required to allocate eight 
of these cleared channels to eacu of the 
five zones.’ The frequency of 770 kilo- 
cycles was one of the eight set aside for 
use by stations in the fourth zone. 

‘The law requires thatethe transmit- 
ting facilities set aside for each zone 
shall be equitably distributed between the 
States within a zone according to popu- 
lation. 

To follow an exact mathematical basis 


of distribution of frequencies for use by | 


high-powered stations in the Fourth 
Zone, based on population, the eight 
cleared channels or frequencies allocated 
to. that zone should be distributed to the 
States in it as follows: Indiana, .95; IIl- 
inois, 2.21; Wisconsin, .88; North Da- 
kota, .19; Minnesota, .81; South Dakota, 
.20; Iowa, .72; Nebraska, .42; Kansas, .55; 
Missouri, 1.05. 

From the list of licensed stations it 
is found that the Fourth Zone has the 
following stations on cleared channels 
ing high power: Indiana, .50; Iil- 
is, 4.60; Wisconsin, none; North Da- 
kota, none; Minnesota, 1.00; South Da- 
kota, none; Iowa, 1.00; Nebraska, .43; 
Kansas, none; Missouri, 1.00. 

From this list it is at once apparent 
that the State of Illinois has allocated 
to at more than twice its share of such 
facilities, and that Nebraska has only 
the quota to which it is entitled. 

It cannot be said that Illinois does not 
have its equitable share of the stations 
in the Fourth Zone. And that zone has 
more than its equal share of such fa- 
cilities, having the equivalent of eight- 
and-one-half such stations. No other 
zone has more than eight. 

The Commission was convinced from 


u 
i 


the evidence that to grant the application | 


for modification of the license for the 
operation of WCFL—and in doing so nec- 
essarily close the Nebraska station 
(KFAB)—would result in an inequitable 
allocation of transmitting facilities, in 
violation of law, preferential of Illinois 
and prejudicial to Nebraska. It would 
add to the present over-quota of facili- 
ties which Illinois enjoys, and would take 
from Nebraska the only station (a part- 
time station) which operates in that 
State with a high power on a cleared 
channel. 

Station WCFL based its application 
or modification of its broadcasting li- 
cense on the ground that it is owned 
by the Chicago Federation of Labor and 
broadcasts programs of interest to or- 
ganized labor. Applicant claimed there 
are many people, all members of some 
labor organization, who are interested 
in these programs. 


At the hearing on the application a 
large number of verified resolutions 
adopted by various labor organizations 
were filed with this Commission. Nearly 
all these resolutions were duplicate mim- 
eographed fornis, sent out by the appli- 
cant, identical in purport. They endorsed 
the application for modification of appli- 
cant’s license, but stated no facts to sup- 
port their conclusions. 


It is well known that petitions and 
resolutions are easily procured. Those 
who sign them never have all the facts 
before them, and this is especially true 
in a technical matter such as the licens- 
ing and regulating of radio stations. To 
evidence in such form the Commission, 
like a court of law, must attach very 
little weight. 

Radio is a highly technical subject, and 
this Commission must be extremely cau- 
tious in getting the facts with respect 
to any application. Cases heard before 
it are appealable to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and for that 
reason resolutions stating conclusions 
without giving the facts on which they 
are based can be given but little pro- 
bative value before this Commission. 

No court would consider a -resolution 
by any organization or association which 
endorsed one side or the other of a suit 
pending before it and asked that a judg- 
ment be rendered in favor of some party 
to such case, and this would be especially 
true when such resolution merely stated 
a conclusion in an ex-parte way, with 
no opportunity afforded for cross-exami- 
nation, 


Allocations Based 
On General Interest 


The applicant insisted that the mem- 
bership of various bodies constituting 
the American Federation of Labor is 
large enough to warrant the applica- 
tion by this Commission of a frequency 
to be used for the exclusive benefit of 
organized labor. It was the opinion of 
this Commission, and it so found, that 

@there are numerous grouns of the gen- 
eral public that might sim ‘arily demand 
the exclusive use of a frequency for 
their benefit, 

# *There are nearly 5,000,000 Masons in 
the United States and about as many 
Odd Fellows. Their fraternal interests 
migit be urged as a reason for having 
specific frequencies set aside for them, 
if’ it could be demanded of this Com- 
mission that it set aside a frequency 
for every large group of citizens having 
common interests. This classification 
could be carried on until. more classes 
than frequencies would be found. 

It is the opinion of this Commission, 
arid it so found, that there are not 
enough frequencies within the broadcast 
band to give to each of the various 
groups of persons in the United States 
a{channel on which to operate a broad- 
casting station, It must follow as a 
natural consequence that if one large 
group is entitled to such privilege, 
others are entitled to the same privilege. 

If this Commission should grant the 
exclusive right to the use of a specific 
frequency to a central organization of 
Methodists to further the interests of 
that church and the millions who belong 
td it, the Baptists, Catholics and others 
prould by the same token be entitled to 
the same right. 

Sines there is only a limited number 


of available frequencies for broadcast- 
ing, this Commission was of opinion, and 
so found, that there is no place for a 
station catering to any group, but that 
all stations should cater to the general 
public and serve public 
against group or class interest. 


This was an application for greater | 


power and unlimited use of a cleared 
channel (now occupied by two other sta- 
tions). Yet the evidence shows con- 
clusively that Station WCFL uses from 
13 mintues to 65 minutes, at most, out 
of a possible 10 to 12 hour daily broad- 


cast period in broadcasting programs in | 


the interests of organized labor. 
The applicant insists, however, that it 
will widen the scope of its activities in 


broadcasting programs in the interest | 
of organized labor. This is a mere prom- | 
ise and is not supported by its record of | 


past performances, 


For a long time Station WCFL oper- | 


ated on what the evidence showed, and 
which the applicant admitted, was one of 
the most desirable frequencies within the 
limits of the broadcast band. It was 
licensed to operate without limitation as 


to hours or time of broadcasting on that | 


frequency. 


The applicant could not expect this | 


Commission, in view of the uncontra- 
dicted evidence, to make a finding of 
fact (and this would .be absolutely neces- 


cary if the Commission should grant the | 


application) to the effect that it can now 


do over-night that which the evidence | 


shows beyond question it has been unable 
to do during its entire history. It can- 
not be reasonably expected now, if Sta- 
tion WCFL, after years of operation, has 
been unable to find use for more than 
60 minutes during a day, and usually less, 
to broadcast what it is pleased to call 
“Labor’s Program,” especially when this 
station had not less than 10 or 12 hours 
daily at its disposal to so broadcast, that 
it could use a cleared channel or fre- 


quency full time in the public interest, 


and the Commission so found. 
Improper and Illegal 
Broadcasting Is Charged 


Much as the applicant emphasizes its 
desire for more time to broadcast pro- 
grams in the interest of organized labor, 
it has found time to broadcast question- 
able programs which were not in the 
public interest. This station has given 
as much or more time to advertising 
medicine of questionable value than it 
has to the furthering of the interests of 
organized labor. This station broadcast 
sponsored programs and advertised the 
sale of securities without announcing or 
divulging the sponsor of such programs 
in violation of section 19 of the radio 
act of 1927. 

Finding that it would be in the public 
interest for all phonograph records 
broadeast by any radio station to be an- 


nounced as such, this Commission pro- | 


mulgated, unde~ authority of law, its 
general order No. 52 requiring such an- 
nouncement, The evidence shows clearly 


that this order was ignored and violated | 


time after time by the applicant. 


The Commission, therefore, was of | 


opinion that much of the time consumed 
and programs broadcast by Station 
WCFL was not in the public interest, 
and so found. 

Applicant’s own testimony shows con- 
clusively that organized labor, as such, 
is not without its friends among the 





broadcasters. The evidence of appli- 
cant’s main witness at the hearing 
shows conclusively that more than 100 
radio stations in this country are inter- 
ested in and would broadcast programs 
in the interest of labor. 


' If 100 radio stations scattered through- 
out this country are willing to broad- 
cast programs in the interest of labor, 
such broadcasting would reach millions 
more than could be hoped to be reached 
through Station WCFL. This Commis- 
sion, therefore, was of opinion, and so 
found, that by reason of this and the 
fact that Station WCFL has used so 
little of the time it might have used in 
broadcasting programs in the interest 
of labor, its application for more time 
and increased power should be denied. 

The standard fixed by law which must 
be met and maintained by all broad- 
casting stations is the public interest, 
convenience or necessity. Where two or 
more stations apply for a license to 
operate a broadcasting station on a 
given frequency, the Commission has but 
one method by which it may arrive at a 
just and equitable decision as between 
the contesting stations. The service of 
the stations must be compared, and a 
determination made from such compari- 
son to ascertain which, if licensed, would 
render the most good to the greatest 
number. 

The only evidence: on which such a 
finding can be based is the records of 
past performance by the respective sta- 
tions, The evidence, shows clearly and, 
in fact, conclusively that the programs 
broadcast by station WCFL are not com- 
parable to those broadcast by stations 
WBBM and KFAB. We were of opinion, 
and so found, that stations WBBM and 
KFAB were and are rendering a su- 
perior program service to the public as 
compared to that given by station WCFL. 


Reasons for Rejection 
Of Application Summarized 


_ The Commission found that the grant- 
ing of the application for modification 
of license would result in unjust and un- 
warranted discrimination against the 
rights of one State and favor another; 
that it would result in an inequitable dis- 
tribution of the transmitting facilities be- 
tween the States within the Fourth Zone 
in violation of the 1928 amendment to 
the radio act of 1927; that stations 
WBBM and KFAB were and are render- 
ing a greater and higher class public 
service than station WCFL; that station 
WCFL has broadcast programs which 
are against public interest; that station 
WCFL has operated in violation of law 
and in disregard of the reasonable regu- 
lations of this Commission; that station 
WCFL has used only a very small portion 
of time it has at its disposal for broad- 
casting labor programs; that its record 
does not justify a greater amount of 
time or power for broadcasting such 
programs, 

_ No showing was made by the applicant 
in its application, nor was any showing 
made at the hearing, which would justify 
a finding by this Commission that public 


interests as 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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the annual budget. 


maintained in this division. 
* * * 


are needed. 





| is permanent. 


Some 70 additional medical officers who hold com- 
of the Public 


| missions in the Reserve 
| Service, are also included, 
| issued for periods 

are 


these 


| sonnel, and a corps of about 485 


| dietitians who are subject to change of station on of- 
| ficial orders’ as the work of the service requires. 
' 


| The nurses, aides, and dietitians are stationed al- 
| most entirely at hospitals operated by the Public Health 
| Service, and are shifted as the need for persons with 
special qualifications at the various stations arises, or 
| with the fluctuations that occur in the number of pa- 
tients under treatment at the different hospitals. Some 
nurses are on duty at maritime quarantine stations and 


| 


at trachoma field hospitals. 
* 
times past been able to function 


tary cantonments. 


for such an organization during 


of service. 





In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. C. C. Pierce, 


Assistant Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 


HROUGH the division of personnel and ac- 
counts, one of the administrative divisions of 
the Bureau of the Public Health Service, all 
: matters relating to the appointment, changes 
in status, and separation from the service of approxi- 
| mately 4,600 field employes are handled. 


This division is also charged with the details of ad- 
ministration in connection with the appointment and 
allotment of appropriations, the administrative audit 
of accounts, cost accounting, and the preparation and 
assembling of all details of estimates to be included in 
a A complete system of property 
accounting, covering all nonexpendable property and 
supplies belonging to the Public Health Service, is also 


F THE 4,600 personnel mentioned above, between 
800 and 900 may be considered as mobile per- 
sonnel, that is, persons whose appointments are made 
for general field service, who are subject to change 
of station, and who have accepted appointment with 
the understanding that they will serve wherever they 
This group embraces a corps of com- 
missioned medical officers numbering some 250, who 
have entered the Public Health Service before reach- 
ing the age of 32 years, after rigid physical and pro- 
| fessional examinations, and whose commissioned status 


of five years. 
approximately 60 pharmacists ,and admirts- 
trative assistants, 20-odd professional scientific per- 


[ IS through the mobility of its medical and scientific 
personnel that the Public Health Service has in 


emergencies as epidemics, in prompt relief and sanitary 
work in times of disaster, and during the period of the 
war in the sanitation of civil areas adjacent to mili- 


Originally only a hospital service for the care of 
disabled seamen and known as the Marine Hospital 
Service, the creation of a corps of trained medical of- 
ficers with sanitary and epidemiological knowledge and 
experience resulted largely from the pressing need 


demics in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
In 1889 legislation was enacted by Congress providing 
for the issuance of Presidential commissions to medical 
officers who qualified by examination for entrance into 
the grade of assistant surgeon, and for the promotion 
of such officers to higher grades after specified periods 


At the present time medical officers of the Public 
Health Service are detailed to various places through- 
out Europe in connection with the medical examination 
of intending immigrants, are serving on quarantine 
duty in Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Hawaii, and 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Topic 43—Public Health 
Twenty-fifth Article—Personnel of the Public Health Service 
are engaged in the inspection of quarantine measures 


with reference to ships bound for the United States at 
ports in South America and China. 


Health 
commissions being 
Then there 


the service. Due 


nurses, aides, and 
the case. 


unit, 


efficiently in such 


yellow fever epi- 


personnel and accounts ; ¢ 
and record all changes of station of this mobile per- 
sonnel, to plan for the relief and replacement of offi- 
cers brought back to the United States after a tour 
of foreign duty, and to arrange for the recruiting and 
examination of young physicians desiring to enter the 
commissioned medical corps as assistant surgeons. 


In continental United States the mobility of both 
medical and scientific personnel has also been of great 
value in the conduct of field investigations of disease, 
in the studies of rural sanitation, stream pollution, 
and sewage disposal, and in the administration of 
quarantine and immigration measures at ports of entry. 
All orders involving travel on temporary duty of every 
character, as well as permanent changes of station, are 
prepared in the division of personnel and accounts. 


To insure the availability of trained officers for duty 
in the various branches of the Putlic Health Service, 
it is the duty of the officer in charge of the divisior 
of personnel and accounts to see that young medica 
officers who have successfully passed the entrance ex- 
amination are given an opportunity in the first few 
years of their service to gain experience, in rotation, in 
hospital and relief work, quarantine, immigration duty, 
public health work in the field, and, in the case of 
those officers showing special aptitude, a course of work 
and study at the Hygienic Laboratory in Washington, 
which is devoted almost entirely to research in medi- 
cal and public health problems. 


THE personnel section of this division maintains com- 
plete, permanent records of the service of all 
classes of personnel, including civil service status, 
retirement. eligibility, and classification data, from the 
time of entrance on duty until final separation from 


and ‘classification acts, these records, are very much 
more detailed and comprehensive than was formerly 


The accounts section of the division of personnel 
and accounts consists of a bookkeeping unit, which 
is responsible for all bookkeeping, records of allotments 
and encumbrances, and cost accounting; a voucher audit 
unit, a transportation audit unit, and a pay-roll audit 
The work of these units is coordinated through 
the chief of the accounts Section. 


ETAILED annual estimates of appropriations, based 

on figures and information supplied by the various 
administrative divisions of the Bureau, are assembled 
in the accounts section for transmission through the 
budget officer of the Treasury Department to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 
Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1928 totaled 
$10,032,980 for all purposes. This amount is exclusive 
of appropriations for construction and repairs, and of 
the provision which has been made out of the funds 
appropriated by the public buildings act for the con- 
struction of several new and enlarged marine hospitals. 


The property record section of this division main- 
tains a record of all nonexpendable supplies and prop- 
erty on hand throughout the Public Health Service; 
has charge of the inspection and disposition of worn- 
out and unserviceable property under the required, au- 
thorizations; and handles and records all transfers of 
suzplus property to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment through the office of the Chief Coordinator. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 28, Dr. R. C. Williams, As- 
sistant Surgeon General, Public Health Serv- 
ice, will tell of collection of morbidity data and 
public health education by the Service. 


Government, grouping related activi- 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and rse the fine 
facilities the gress provides for 


them. Such a surv*y will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Mobile Personnel Maintained by Health Service 
To Give Aid in Times of Disaster and Epidemics 


* * * 


NE of the important functions of the division of 


is to prepare orders for 


* * * 


to the operation of the retirement 


Annual appropriations to the 
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Search of Structure 
Is Held to Be Legal 


Seizure in Out-building With- 
out Warrant Upheld on Appeal. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

(17 F. (2)274) is another case where, 
on facts more nearly similar to those in 
the present case, the court refused to 
adopt the contention of the Government 
that the search was justified by a crime 
committed in the presence of the officers, 
but in that case there was an important 
distinction in that the search was 
made upon an invalid search war- 
rant, which was based upon an af- 
fidavit, directing that on the day be- 
fore the search, the agent had de- 
tected odors of mash in a state of fer- 

entation in the building in which the 
e(ftraband articles were found. 

ee Murphy v. United States, 293 F, 
849, 852. 

Neither of these cases can be ac- 
cepted as authority for the proposition 
that it would be unreasonable to enter a 





barh or shed in which the defendants 
were actually engaged in the commission 
of a crime, now classified as a felony. 
This would be so even if the agent were 
held to be a trespasser up to the point 
when he stepped into ‘i.e building. He had 
not trespassed upon premises of which 
these defendants had the exclusive right 
of occupation, and they could not com- 
plain of the trepass. Rouda v, United 
States, 10 F. (2) 916. 

Before he entered the building he had 
positive knowledge that the crime was 
being committed. The fact that the agent 
had not seen the defendants until after 
the entry would not be sufficient to war- 
rant the court in declaring the whole 
proceeding unreasonable and unlawful. 
Such a distinction is too fine and is not 
supported by. the weight of authority. 

Kathriner v. United States, 276 F. 808; 
McWalters v. United States, 6 F, (2) 224; 
Ludwig v. United States, 3 F. (2) 231; 


interest, convenience, or necessity would|O’Connor v. United States, 281 F. 396. 
be served by granting the application, | See also Brook v. United States, 12 F. 


Either of these reasons would dictate 
a denial of the application, 

Federal Radio Commission, Eugene O. 
Sykes, acting chairman, 


| (2) 370. 


In O’Connor v. United States, supra, 
at 398, the court observes that— 
“The right to arrest a person or thing 


offending against the law, without 
written warrant, under certain circum- 
stances, long preexisted the causes which 


led to the judicial condemnation of ar- | 


rest on warrants which failed to par- 
ticularly describe the person or thing to 


be apprehended. This right was not 
drawn into question by such condemna- 
tion (In re John Wilkes, 19 Howell’s 
State Trials, 931, 988; Dryden Leach v. 
Money, Id. 1001, 1026; Entick v, Car- 
rington, Id, 1029; Wilkes v. Wood, Id. 
1153), and continues unaffected by the 
prohibition and restrictions embodied in 
the Fourth Amendment or other parts of 
the United States Constitution * * *. 

In Hester v. United States, (265 U. S. 
57) we find the statement that “the 
special protection accorded by the Fourth 
Amendment to the people in their “per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects” is not 
extended to the open fields. The distinc- 
tion between the latter and the house 
is as old as the common law.” 4 Black- 
stone Comm. 226 is cited as authority. 
When we turn to the works of that an- 
cient commentator, we find that he drew 
the same distinction between dwelling- 
houses and distant barns, warehouses and 
the like, and between a dwelling-house 
and a building leased for some business 
purpose, He said: 

“But if I hire a shop, parcel of an- 
other man’s house, and work or trade in 
it, but never lie there, it is no dwelling 
house, * * * for by the lease it is sev- 
ered from the rest. of the house, and 
therefore is not the dwelling-house of 
him who occupies the other part; neither 
can I be said to dwell therein when I 
never lie there.” 4 Bl, Comm, 226, 

Whether and under what circumstances 
a search of a private dwelling-house 
without a warrant would be declared 
reasonable is a question not now before 
me. My conclusion deals only with the 
search of an out-building in which, as 
the officer searching wel] knew, intoxi- 
cating liquor was Seine redistilled and 
in which contraband was found and 
seized, and in which the offenders were 
apprehended in the act of committing a 
felony, Under these circumstances I 





Army Orders 


Second Lieut. William Charles Kings- 
bury, Air Corps Res., par. 41, S. O. 180, 
amended. 

Second Lieut. Paul D. Percy, Air Corps, 
par. 19, S. O. 113, revoked, . 

Each of the following officers of the 
Med, Corps Res., to duty at Walter Reed 
teneral Hospital, Washington, D. C.: 
First Lieuts. Robert James Bogan, Jasper 
Newman Knox, Lawrence Abraham Mat- 
ternes, Hirold Hanson Twitchell, 

Each of the following officers of the 
Med. Corps Res., to duty at William Beau- 
mont General Hospital, El Paso, Texas: 
First Lieuts. Maunsel Bennett Pearce, 
William 8S. Stone. 

First Lieut. Walter Howell Buchholtz, 
Med. Corps Res., to duty at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 

First Lieut. John Horace Fountain, 
Med. Corps Res., to duty at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Staff Sergt. James A. Brown, Q. M. C., 
will be placed upon the retired lst at 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo, 

Capt. WilMam C. Pollock, Med. Corps, 
detailed as a member of the Army re- 
tiring board appointed to meet at Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. Sterling A. Wood, Inf., from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to Fort Crook, Nebr. 

First Lieut. 
Inf., from Fort Benning, 
Crook, Nebr. 

Major Jacob C. Bowman, Med, Corps, 
from William Beaumont General Hospi- 
tal, El Paso, Texas, to Fort Monroe, Va. 

Capt. Everard Blackshear, Med. Corps, 
from Fort Monroe, Va. to Fort Moul- 
trie, 8. C. 

Major Daniel R. Chase, Med. Corps, 
from Fort Moultrie, 8S. C., to Fort 
Huachuea, Ariz. 

First Lieut. Charles K. Gailey, jr., Inf., 
par, 33, S. O, 131, amended! 

Capt. Richard B. Willis, F. A., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, to Harrisburg, Pa. 

Major Fred Gallup, F. A., from Harris- 
burg, Pa., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Each of the following officers of 


Ga., 


the 


cannot declare the search and seizure; Med. Corps, from station indicated after 


unreasonable or in violation of the rights ; 
secured to the defendants by the Fourth | 


Amendment. 
The motion is denied, 
May 27, 1929, 


his name, to Brooklyn, N. Y.: Majors 
“loyd W. Hunter, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; 
Royal K. Stacey, Fort Humphreys, Va.; 
Capt. Ralph E. Murrell, Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Capt. 
Walter L. Perry, Baltimore, Md, 


Alexander J. MacKenzie, | 
to Fort | 


| 





| 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Acheson, Edna Lucile. *The construction of 


junior church school curricula, by .. .| 


(Teachers college, Columbia university. 
Contributions to education, no. 331. Pub- 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia 
university. 185 p. N. Y., Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, 1929. 
Baxter, Laurence Winfield. 
myth, by ... a satire in poetic form, 
with explanatory notes. 18 p. Camden, 
N. J., Press of I. F. Huntzinger co., 1929. 
29-11501 

Bliss, Henry Evelyn. The organization of 
knowledge and the system of the sci- 
ences, by . . . with an introduction by 
John Dewey. 433 p., illus. Nv Y., H. 
Holt, 1929. 29-11489 
Cannon, Carl Leslie. Publicity for small 
libraries. (Manual of library economy, 
xxxi.) $84 p. Chicago, American library 
association, 1929. 
Carnegie institution of Washington. 
sified list of publications of the Carnegie 
institution of Washington. 202 p. Lan- 
caster press, 1929. 29-11551 
Chambers, Bertie Roberts. The glori-us 
game; or, Seven days of planting. 127 
. N. Y¥., G. Sully & co., 1929. | 29-11487 
Counts, George Sylvester. 
education and industrialism. (The Inglis 
lecture, 1929.) 70 p. Cambridge, Har- 
vard university press, 1929. 29-11537 
Cox, George Gurney. The voice of God. 
117 p. Champaign, Ill., Flanigan-Pearson 
co.,. 1929. 29-11502 
Elsbree, Willard Slingerland. The teach- 
er’s handbook, by ... H. R. Halsey and 
Elizabeth S. Elsbree. 289 ees 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1929. 29-11536 
Fasten, Nathan. Origin through evolution. 
456 p., illus. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1929. 
29-11540 

Girl scouts of American. The Girl scout 
game book. Rev. and enl. ed. Games 
collected and edited by Girl scouts, ine. 
125 p. N. Y., Girl scouts, 1929. 29-11477 
Goldring, Douglas. People and places. 326 
p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 
29-11476 

Grandmaison, Leonce de. Personal reli- 
gion, by Leonce de Grandmaison, 8S. J.; 
translated with an introductory fore- 
word by Algar Thorold. 134 p. Lon- 
don, Sheed & Ward, 1929. 29-11494 
Hart, Frank William. Teachers’ salaries in 
San Francisco, a survey and profes- 
sional salary scale, by . . and L. H. 
Peterson. 148 p. San Francisco, The 
San Francisco teachers consolidated 
salary study committee, 1929? 29-11539 
Hart, William Surrey. My life east and 
west, by . . . 362 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1929. 29-11495 
Harvard university. Official guide to Har- 
vard university, edited by Stewart 
Mitchell. 6th ed. 167 p. Cambridge, 
Harvard university, 1929. 29-11538 
Hunt, James Henry Leigh. The autobiog- 
raphy of Leigh Hunt, with an introduc- 
tion by Edmund Blunden. (The World's 
classics. 329.) 572 p. London, H. Mil- 
ford, 1928. 29-11508 


Idelsohn, Abraham Zebi. The ceremonies 
of Judaism. 56 p., illus. Cincinnati, 
The National federation of temple 
brotherhoods, 1929. 29-11486 

Kilby, Clinton Maury. Introduction to col- 
lege physics. 349 p., illus. N. Y., D. 
Van Nostrand co., 1929. 29-11541 

Ladd, Charles Fisher Caffin. Around the 
world at seventeen. 312 p. Rahway, N. 
J., Quinn & Boden co., 1928. 29-11478 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott. The develop- 
ment of China. 4th ed., rev. 322 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-11480 


The Baconian 








President Bearee Gives 
Approval to Six Bills 


Approval by President Hoover of six 


bills passed by Congress before its re- 
cent recess was announced at the White 
House on June 26, as follows: 


June 18: S. 1452. An act to authorize 
the State of West Virginia to acquire a 
bridge over the Kenawha River at Cabin 
Creek in said State and to acquire the 
right to construct a bridge over said river 
at Saint Albans in said State. 

_June 20: S, 1453. An act to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the 
construction of certain bridges, and for 
other purposes. 

June 21: S. 1535. An act to extend the 
time for the construction of the bridge 
across the Chesapeake Bay. 

S. 1548. An act extending the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bride across the White River at 
or near Newport, Ark. 

June 24: S. 1537. An act to amend sub- 
division (a) of section 1 of the act en- 
titled “An act making it a felony with 
penalty for certain aliens to enter the 
United States of America under certain 
conditions in violation of law,” approved 
March 4, 1929. 

June 25: S. 669. An act to alter and 
amend an act entitled “An act granting 
lands to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph line from Lake Su- 
perior to Puget Sound, on the Pacific Coast, 
by the northern route,” approved July 2, 
1864, and to alter and amend a joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to issue its bonds for the construc- 
tion of its road and to secure the same 
by mortgage, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 31, 1870; to declare forfeited 
to the United States certain claimed rights 
asserted by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, or the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company; to direct the /institution and 
prosecution of proceedings looking to the 
adjustment of the grant, and for other 
purposes. 


Navy Orders | 


Capt. Reed M. Fawell, det. Office, Naval 
Communs., Navy Dept.; about Aug. 15; to 
command U. S. S. Brazos. 

Comdr, Harrison E. Knauss, to duty as 
asst. Judge Adv. General, Navy Dept. 

Lieut. Lloyd G. Scheck, ors. June 7 modi- 
fied; to Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Walter S. Mayer, to duty 
U. S. S. Arkansas.\ 


Lieut. (j. g.) James B. McVey, ors. May | 


17 revoked; 
Trenton. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Horatio Ridout, det. U. S. 
S. S-81; to U. S. S. Beaver. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Willard J. Suits, det. U. S. 
. - about May 31; to command U. S. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Ernest S. von Kleeck, jr., 
det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about 
June 8; to U. S. S. Flusser, 

Ens. Warner R. Edsall, det. U. S. S. 
Arkansas about June 1; to commun. duty, 
Setg. Fit. 

ins, Rodney B. Lair, det. U. S. S. Utah 
about June 1; to commun. duty, Setg. Fit. 

Ens. James M. Lane, uncompleted por- 
tion ors. May 9 revoked, det. Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, about June 26; to U. S. S. 
Osborne. 

Ens. William K. Romoser, det. U. S. S. 
Concord about June 29; to Nav. Torp. Sta., 
Newport, R. I. 

Ens, Michael P. Russillo, det. U. S. S. 
Kane about July 6; to Nay. Torp. Sta., 
Newport, R. L 

Ens. Richard Wagner, det. U. S. S. Wyo- 
ming; to commun, duty, Sctg. Fit. 

Comdr. Frederick C, Bowerfind (S. C.), 
det. Bu. S. & A. about June 30; to Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Christopher S. 

Harbor, 
Nav. Hosp. 


to continue duty U. S&S. S. 


(Ch. C.), det. Navy Yard, Pearl 
T. H.; to treatment, nearest 
in U. S. 

Rad. El. Lee J. Delworth, det. U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania about June 380; to Off. in 
Chg., Nav. Rad. Sta., Cayey, Porto Rico, 


29-11485 | 


29-11556 | 
Clas- | 


. Secondary | 


Long | 


Madan, Falconer. The ideal Bodleian, an 
essay addressed to members of congre- 
gation at Oxford. Re-issued with ad- 
dendum. 36 p. London, H. Milford, Ox- 
ford university press, 1928. 29-11552 

Monod, Wilfred. The road to God, by... 
translated from the French by Mrs, 
R. C. Gillie, with a preface by the Very 
Rev. the Archbishop of Upsala and an 
introduction by the Rev. A. E. Garvie. 
262 p. London, A. & C. Black, 1928. 

29-11493 


Morrey, Charles Bradfield. The funda- 
mentals of bacteriology, by . . . illus- 
trated with 175 engravings and 6 plates. 
4th ed., thoroughly rev. 347 p., illus. 
Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1929. 29-11542 

Munro, Harry C. The church as a school; 
a textbook and guidebook to be used in 
connection with a church school standard 
or program of work in making a first- 
hand study of church school administra- 
tion, dealing particularly with the Sun- 
day church school. By... prepared for 
use in the Standard leadership training 
curriculum under direction of the Edi- 
torial and educational committee of the 
Leadership training publishing associa- 
tion. Approved by the International coun- 
cil of religious education. 270 p. St. 
Louis, Mo., For the Leadership training 
publishing association, by ‘the Bethany 
press, 1929. 29-11488 

Nashville. Christ church. Christ church, 
Nashville, 1829-1929. 27 p. Nashville, 
Tenn., Marshall & Bruce co., 1929. 

29-11490 
| National bureau of casualty and surety un- 
derwriters. Library. A biblography of 
camp scfety hygiene and_ sanitation, 

prepared by Mildred B. Pressman, li- 

brarian, National bureau of casualty 

and surety underwriters. 12 p New 

York city, Education division, National 

safety council, 1929. 29-11555 

| Nesperling, Delilah Ann. The miracle power 
of prayer, its magic secret. 114 p. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1929. 29-11491 

Newman, Horatio Hackett. Outlines of gen- 
eral zoology. Rev. ed. 541 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-11543 

Nicoll, Allardyce. A history of restoration 
drama 1660-1700, by . . . 2d ed. 410 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1928. 29-11507 

Noel, John Baptist Lucius. Through Tibet 
to Everest. 302 p., illus. London, E. 
Arnold & co., 1927. 29-11481 

Olson, Henry William. The earthworms of 
Ohio. (Thesis (Ph. D:)—Ohio state uni- 
versity, 1928. Published also as Ohio 
biological survey, Bulletin no. 17, in two 
forms, one having thesis note on cover.) 
p. 47-90, illus. Columbus, The Ohio 
state university, 1928. 29-11547 

Ruth, Matt. Ruth shorthand. 20 p. Little 
Rock, Ark., M. Ruth, 1929. 29-11549 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. The letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelly, selected with an intro- 
duction by R. Brimley Johnson. 200 p. 
New York, Dodd, Mead and co., 1929. 

29-11509 


Smith, David Eugene. The problem and 
practice arithmetics, by . . Eva May 
Luse and Edward Longworth Morss, 
illustrated by Cornelia J. Hoff. 1 v., - 
illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 

29-11546 
| Sokolsky, George Ephraim. ... An outline 
of universal _ history. 889 p., illus. 

Shanghei, China, The Commercial press, 

1928. 29-11484 

| tenet Ferdinand Theodore. Methods and 





teaching problems in industrial educa- 

tion. N, 
1929. 

Thorndike, Edward Lee. 
arithmetics, 1 v., illus. 
McNally & co., 1929. 

Thornton-Cook, Elsie. 
Scotland. 450 p. 


214 p. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 
29-11535 

The Thorndike 
Chicago, Rand, 
29-11545 

Their majesties of 

London, J. Murray, 
1928. 29-11482 

Tippett, James Sterling. I go a-traveling, 
by . . . illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler 

Wolcott. (The nursery series.) 61 p., 

illus. N. Y., Harper and brothers, 1929. 

29-11496 

Walter, Richard, comp. Anson’s voyage 
round the world. A new edition edited 

prefatory notes by G. S. Laird 
402 p. Boston, C. E. Lauriat 
29-11479 


with 
Clowes. 
co., 1928. 
Weigall, Arthur Edward Pearse Brome, 
Personalities of antiquity. 235 p. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 
1928. 29-11483 
Williams, Mrs. Sara Lawrence (Lockwood). 
Twenty years of education for journal- 
ism; a history of the School of journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, U. S. A. 474 p. Colum. 
bia, Mo., The E. W. Stephens publishing 
co., 1929. 29-11505 





Acheson, Edna Lucile. The construction of 
junior church school curricula. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1929, 
Published also as Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, Contributions to edu- 
cation, no. 331.) 185 p. N. Y., Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1929. 
29-11612 
Amateur acting 
London, E. 
29-11611 
Musorgsky’s 
Godunov and its new version, by 
. . translated from the Russian by 
S. W. Pring. 59 p., illus. London, Ox- 
ford university press, 1928. 29-11595 
Berdow, Lillian. Little flames. 93 p. Phil., 
Pa., The Vir publishing co., ; 


Philip Beaufoy. 
128 p. 


Barry, 
from a new angle. 
Benn, 1928. 

Beliaev, Viktor Mikhailovich. 
Boris 


Berkeley, George, bp. of Cloyne. 
say, Principles, Dialogues, with selec- 
tions from other writings, edited by 
Mary Whiton Calkins. (The modern 
student's library. Philosophy series.) 
480 p. N. Y.,°C. Scribner’s sons, 1929. 
. 29-11613 
Blom, Eric. The romance of the piano. 241 
p. London, Foulis, 1928. 29-11594 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


The page | 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TEN Ciaek. 


| Summary of All News Con 


Founder’s Death 
Is Commemorated 
By Smithsonian 


Englishman Who Gave For- 
tune to United States to Es- 
tablish Institution Died 
100 Years Ago. 

The centenary of the death of James 


Smithson, founder of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, is being observed on June 


according to an announcement made by | 
This statement follows 


the Institution. 
in full text. 


The Smithsonian Institution commem- 
orates today the one hundredth anniver- 


sary of the death of its founder, James | 
Smithson was an English- | 


Smithson. 
man. He never set foot in this country. 
Yet he left his impress for good upon 
this nation, and through it upon the 
world, as no other citizen and resident 
of another country has ever done. For 


what Smithson bequeathed to the keep- | 


ing of the United States was not merely 


a sum of money nor an institution. It | 


was an idea; an idea 50 to 100 years 
ahead of the times in which he secured 


it to America, but now the very root- | 
It was the | }} 
idea of scientific research, of the impor- if 


idea of modern achievement. 


tance of knowing. 

“No ignerance is probably without 
loss to man, no error without evil,” 
wrote James Smithson, and he grub- 
staked this belief with his fortune. The 


Smithsonian Institution and all that it | 
has meant to America and the world are | 


the results. 
We moderns are much closer to James 


Smithson than were his contemporaries | 
and the honor that he lacked in his life- | 
time we can and should give him. The | 


known details of his life are few and 
rather tragic. 


Keate Macie, who herself was descended 


from King Henry VII, he seems to have | 
felt bitterly all his life the bar sinister | 


on his name. He studied at Pembroke 


College, Oxford, and is reputed to have | 


been the best chemist and mineralogist 
of his year. 
science expressed itself at an early age, 


for at 22, the year after his M. A. from | }} 
Oxford, he had already achieved enough | 
to win him electior to the Royal Society. | 


Indefatigable in Research. 


Smithson missed being a great scientist 


as a research worker, but he was a 
thorough and an indefatigable one. 
made many chemical analyses of min- 


erals, wrote several hundred papers, and | 


did much field work in geology and min- 
eralogy. His name lives in the mineral 
smithonsite, the carbonate of zinc. 
two qualities did render him a great man 
in science—one was the clarity of his 
thought, and the other his tolerant vi- 
sion. Nothing was too small nor too 
great for his consideration. With equal 
zeal he discussed the origin of the earth 
and he improved oil lamps. Most im- 
portant of all, he saw clearly and far 
ahead. He knew how much was to be 
done and saw the manner in which it 
would have to be done. 


James Smithson never married; in his | 


27, | 


The natural son of Hugh | 
Smithson, who later became the Duke | 
of Northumberland, and of Elizabeth | 


Certainly his devotion to | 


He |] 


But | }} 


1016) 


Accounting 


Taxation 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|!| corporations. 





from income. 
y. Commissioner.) 


Bureau of Internal 


estate taxes if two cases. 


Decisions on page 5. 


| 


|| Communication 
Radio 


tions designated for hearings. 
Page 3, Col. 





izes experimental operation 


000 kilocycles. 


Distribution 


Distribution Statistics 


merce says. 


Exporting and Importing 
Total 


cording to Department of Commerce 


Page 4, Col. 5 
United States imported large quanti- | 
ties of edible snails from Morocco in 


1928, Shipping Board states. 


Railroads 


ceeding. 


Commission, 


take up outstanding obligations. 


} Commonwealth of Massachusetts files 
\}| petition with Supreme Court for re- 
hearing of case of Macallen Co. v 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in- 
volving validity of tax on income of 


Page 5, Col. 7], j 
| Board of Tax Appeals ruies annual | ties show need for some basic changes 
\ payments for coal to be mined are capi- 

tal expenditures and not deductible 
(Jefferson Gas Coal Co. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Revenue an- 
nounces refunds for overassessment of | 


Page 7, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 


Full text oz brief of Radio Commis- 
sion, filed in Court of Appeals of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, explaining reasons 
for rejecting application of Station 
WCEFEL for full time on increased power. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Radio Commission announces action 
taken on applications for changes in 
broadcasting licenses and lists applica- | 


2) sey, 
Federal Radio Commission author- 
in high- | 
frequency band between 23,000 and 30,- 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Surveys of distribution of commodi- | 


ties show need for some basic changes | discusses with President draft of pro- 
in business methods, Secretary of Com-| nosed uyiform State law on unemploy- 


Page 1, Col. 1| 


exports of domestic grains | 
showed decline from previous wegk, ac- | 


Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel Plate, and | 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia railroads | 
file answers to petition of Wabash Rail- | 
way, opposing request made by Wabash | 
that various applications for unifica- | 
tion be consolidated into single pro- | 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 

Decisions in railway rate cases an- 
nounced by the Interstate Commerce 
| 


Page 6 | 

Interstate Commerce Commission au- | 
thorizes Virginia Central Railroad to | 
issue $615,000 in bonds and stocks to 


; Page 7, Col. 5! é 
May statistics of revenues and ex-| by steel interests, and increased rates 


e Anited States Daily 
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Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces decisions in uncontested finance 


cases, 


Executive 


Page 6, Col. 1 


-|M. anagement 


Business Conditions 
Surveys of distribution of commodi- 


in business methods, Secretary of Com- 
merce says. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Board reviews busi- 

iness conditions in May and into June. 


Governor of Alaska says business 
| conditions there are prosperous. 


Weekly index of business chart pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 4 

Decisions Affecting 


Business 


under Jones-Stalker Act, Federal pro- 
| hibition agent who has 


| committed may search an outbuilding 
| without a warrant. United States v. 
|Colomon et al. (District Court for 
| District of Massachusetts.) 
| Page 8, Col. 6 


| District Court, District of New Jer- 
rules receivers appointed under 
illegal decree are entitled to compensa- 
tion where company’s affairs were han- 
dled efficiently. 

ical Products Co., Inc.) 
| Page 8, Col. 1 


| page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


Former Governor Brewster, of Maine, 


| ment. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


See Communication, Radio. 


Patents 
District Court for the District of Del- 
aware denies infringement in signal de- 
vice for eleyators, due to absence of 
“longitudinally movable bar.” (Eleva- 


& Norton Company.) 


Tariff 


Page 8, Col. 4 


ate subcommittee. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Tariff Commission makes public re- 


in tariff on linseed oil. 


Senate subcommittee considering tar- 
fs in Scheduie II, wool and manufac- 
tures of, hear requests for slight in- 
creases. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Decrease in duty on manganese asked 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 1) 


Since manufacture of liquor is felony | 


reasonable | 
| ground to believe such felony is being | 


(Robb v. Noxon Chem- | 


See Special Index and Law Digest on 


| tor Supplies Company, Inc., v. Graham 
Page 10, Col. 7 | | 


Tariff on sugar and blackstrap mo- | 
lasses discussed at hearing before Sen- | 
| 


port on which President based increases | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Representatives of national and re- 
gional organizations urge change to 
specific duties from ad-valorem rates 
‘on cattle hides at tariff hearing before 
Senate subcommittee. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Representative Frear opposes increase 
in tariff on sugar. | 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 

Tariff on hemp marline reduced by | 
United States Customs Court. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


| Finance 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 
| Comptroller General rules that no} 
| funds are available under law for pay- 
| ment of damages caused to another au- 
|tomobile by automobile commandeered 


for use in enforcing prohibition laws. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. | 
Page 7 


International. Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 


‘Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Quarantine against American fruit | 
and vegetables extended by Mexico. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Weekly review of prices at markets 
for farm products issued by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Page 4, Col. 1} 
Total exports of domestic grains | 
| showed decline from previous week, ac- 
| cording to Department of Commerce. 
| Page 4, Col. 5 
| Weekly weather review issued by De- 
| partment of Agriculture. 





l Page 4, Col. 6 
} United States imported large quanti- 


ties of edible snails from Morocco in 
1928, Shipping Board states. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


See Executive Management, Tariff. 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


| See Selling and Marketing, 
| Practices. 


Construction 


Trends in designs of small houses 
are noted by division of housing and 
| building, Department of Commerce, 
| through field survey. 


Trade 





Page 2, Col. 7| 
Forest Products 

New manual published by Forest} 
| Service, Department of Agriculture, de- 


| : 


| scribes kiln drying of lumber. . 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Leather and Its 
Manufactures 


> 


1928 set new record, exceeding figure 

of 1927 by 1,044,173 units, according 
to Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

See Executive Management, Patents. 


Mines and Minerals 
Increase in quantity, but slight de- 
cline in value, is noted in estimates on 
production of feldspar during 1928 re- 
ceived by Bureau of Mines from pro-| t 
ducers, 


Page 4, Col. 4 

See Executive Management, Tariff. 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 

Continuation of excerpts from tran- 

script of testimony on June 19 before 

Federal Trade Commission in its in- 


vestigation of public utilities. Wit- 
ness: Abner B. Aldridge. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Textiles and Their 
Products 


Importance of cotton crop of United | 


States in industry and trade of world | 
discussed by specialist of Department | 
of Commerce. 


f 





Page 6, Col. 1} 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


World production of automobiles in|} 
1928 set new record, exceeding figure | 
of 1927 by 1,044,173 units, according | 
to Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 6| 

Increase in quantity, but slight de- 
cline in value, is noted in estimates on 
production of feldspar during 1928 re- | 
ceived by Bureau of Mines from pro- | 
ducers. 


m 





Page 4, Col. 4 


Selling and Cdieuee et al. 


officially of ratification by Japan of 
treaty to renounce war, Seeretary of 
State says. 


gations of former postmaster that Mr. 
Robsion asked him to donate to cam- 
paign fund. 


anniversary of death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski. 


centenary observance of: death of its 


at the Executive Offices. 


tained in Today’s Issue 


Page 1, Col. 6 


General , 
Representative Robsion denies alle- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
President Hoover issues proclama- 
ion inviting public observance of 150th 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Smithsonian Institution announces 


ounder, James Smithson. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Daily engagements of the President 





Page 3 
Six bills signed by President Hoover. 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Health 
Do-ai Memorial Hospital, commemo- 


rating American aid at time of earth- 
quake, is opened in Tokio. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Weekly review of prevalence of com- 


municable diseases in United States. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Personnel of the Public Health Serv- 


ice—An article by Dr. C. C. Pierce, As- 
sistant Surgeon General, Public Health 
Service. 


; Page 9 
Law Enforcement 
Comptroller General rules that no 


funds are available under law for pay- 


ent of damages caused to another au- 


tomobile by automobile commandeered 
for use in enforcing prohibition laws. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Since manufacture of liquor is felony 


under Jones-Stalker Act, Federal pro- 
hibition agent 
ground to believe such felony is being 
| committed may search an outbuilding 


who has_ reasonable 


ithout a warrant. United States v. 
(District Court for 


District of Massachusetts.) 


Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


Quarantine against American fruit | SP2cts 


and vegetables extended by Mexico. | al 
Page 1, Col. 3} 
| 


Mar ket Statistics | 


ment of Agriculture. | 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 
| 


Federal Trade Commission orders | 
Hoboken White Lead and Color Works, | 
Inc., to discontinue misuses of certain | 
designations on paint material. | 

Page 1, Col. 4| 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 


New books received at the Library of | 
Congress. 


tonnage, armament, speed, and stage 
Weekly review of prices at markets | of construction of first-line cruisers of 
for farm products issued by Depart-| Navy, built, building, and authorized. 


| War Department. 


Navy Department. 


lands deferred by joint commission. 


conditions there are prosperous. 


Page 8, Col. 6 


National Defense 
Assistant Secretary of Navy in- 
Naval stations on 3,500-mile 


rplane trip. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Navy Department compiles data on 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 

Territories 
Official inspection trip to Samoan Is- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Governor of Alaskas says business 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Vital Statistics 
Mortality rate in cities increased for 


| hogs, wool, and lambs. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion | 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT: 


Business Activity 
Maintained, Says 
Reserve Board 


Production and Distribution 
Continued at High Level 
Throughout May and ? 
Into June. 


| 
| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] y 
and refineries decreased during May but 
| continued large. Combined stocks of re- 
| fined and blister copper at the end of 
| May were the largest since 1927. Zine, 
lead, petroleum, and bituminous coal 
| were produced in larger volume than in 
April, while the output of anthracite 
coal declined. 

_ Output in the textile industries con- 
| tinued latge in May although there was 
| a decline in activity in silk mills. Meat 
| production, while larger than in April, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘|| increased less than is usual at this sea- 


| son. 
Fewer Residences Built, 


Value of building contracts awarded 
declined in May, and was below last 
| year’s level, the decrease in comparison 
| with 1928 being chiefly in residential 
| building. During the first two weeks in 
| June, contracts averaged 15 per cent 
| less than in the same period in 1928. 
| The June crop summary of the De- 
| partment of Agriculture indicated an in- 
| crease of 43,000,000 bushels, or more 


\ | than 7 per cent, in the crop of wint 


wheat. The condition of spring wheat, 
| barley, and hay was reported to be better 
| than a year ago. 
| _ Distribution—The voiume of freight 
|Shipments increased seasonally in May 

and continued substantially above fhe 

total of a year ago. 

Department store sales increased in 
|May and were 2 per cent larger than 
|in the same month in the preceding 
| year. 

; “‘Prices—Wholesale prices continued 
|in May the downward movement of the 
| previous month, according to the index 
|of the Bureau of Labor statistics. The 
decline of the general level was chiefly 
| the result of price declines in agricul- 
| tural products and their manufactures, 


‘although prices of other products alsa 
declined slightly. 


Cotton and Grains Lower. 

| Prices of cotton and grains continued 
sharply downward in May and _ there 
| were marked declines in the prices of 
Prices of min- 
eral and forest products and their man- 
| ufacturers averaged lower in May than 
|in April, particularly those of copper, 
lead, and tin; petroleum and gasoline, 
;and iron and steel advanced in price; 
while in lumber there was a ‘slight dey 
cline. 

Since the latter part of May prices 
of cattle and hides have advanced 
sharply and there have been increases in 
| the prices of grains, hogs and cottop. ‘ 

Bank Credit.—Total loans and invest- 
ments of member banks in leading cities, 
which were at a low point for the year 
in the latter part of May, increased con- 
siderably during the subsequent three 
weeks and on June 19 were about $250,- 
000.000 larger than a year ago. 

The recent increase reflected a large 


penses of Chesapeake & Ohio, Lehigh | on pig iron and lead ores and products See Executive Management, Tariff. 


last years his health failed, and it must ||} P* . 
Valley, and New York, Chicago & St.| asked by producers at hearing before 


Page 9| week ended June 22, as compared with 
have been in the midst of unhappiness 


I growth in the volume of loang on secur- 
same week last year, according to De- 


and with a sense of frustration that, ||| 
away from his native land in Genoa, | 
How- | || 


Italy, on June 27, 1829, he died. 
ever, it is perhaps not too much to say 
that he had been the greatest scientist 
of his age he could not have served the 
world better than he did in leaving his 
fortune of roughly $540,000 “to the United 
States of America to found at Washing- 
ton, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an establishmen: for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” 
An 
In the 


Inspiration of Science. 
hands of Joseph Henry, first 
secretary of the Smithsonian and the 
foremost American man of science of 
his day, Smithson’s bequest became the 
inspiration of American science and even 
to a measurable extent of world science 


search, it provided funds at a time when 
there were no funds, it trained men, it 
seized fleeting opportunities, it gave di- 
rection to the most powerful single ma- 
terial force in modern life. Smithson’s 


words and ideal have served as an in- | 


spiration to other men and institutions. 
“For the increase and diffusion of know]l- 
edge” 


s , -| requirements of the steel industry. 
It proclaimed actively the ideal of re- | 


Louis Railways. 





sumers would be penalized $108,000,000 ! 
|in the next six years!” | 

“The manganese ore produced in this] 
country during the past six years for | 
|the use of the manufacturers of steel 
| had a total value, according to the Bu- 
|reau of Mines, of only $2,972,235. The 
duties paid on manganese by the steel 
|industry during the same period were 
| $45,771,328 or over 15 times the fotal 
; value of the domestic manganese pro- 
| duced for the steel manufacturers. This 
| would certainly constitute an embargo if 
| there were domestic deposits of manga- | 
nese capable of supplying the manganese 





“This small domestic production of | 
; manganese in this country is due to the | 
jlack of an adequate domestic supply. | 
| Geologically the quantity of manganese 
}ore in this country which can be used 
jin steel production is insignificant. 


Page 6 | 


| Machinery 


Senate subcommittee. | . 
Page 6, Col.5| World production of automobiles in 





since the war—the United States Geo- | per cent ad valorem. The low tariff on 
logical Survey has been studying the | slabs, he declared, is hurting the domestic 
manganese situation, including manga- | marble saw and polishing mills. Traver- 
nese reserves in the United States, as} tine stone, rated at 25 cents a cubic foot 
it has been studying other mineral re- ; in paragraph 235(b), should be reduced 
sources and reserves. Its conclusions and | to 15 cents, he said. 
the basis therefor are available in numer- | An increase from 25 cents to 90 cents 
ous publications to you and to any others | a cubic foot on unmanufactured granite 
who may desire to get at the facts of | was urged by Warren R. Austin repre- 
the situation. |senting the National Granite Commis- 
“‘These conclusions are, in brief, that | sion, Burlington, Vt. The present law is 
there are not reasonably in sight suffi- | 15 cents. 


|current domestic needs. 


|eient supplies of manganese ore of ac- 


ceptable grade in the United States to 
supply more than a small part of our 
Our experience 
during the war proved clearly enough 
that, even though our domestic producers, 
under the stimulus of war prices five 


times those normally prevaliing, practi- | 


cally stripped’ many of the known de- 


| An increase on slate from 15 pér cent 
| ad valorem to 1% cents a pound, an 
}equivalent of 85 per cent ad valorem, 
|was asked by Arthur H. Morrow, West 
Powlet, Vt. The House bill has not 
changed the 1922 rate in paragraph 237 
of 15 per cent. 

A similar plea was made by W. H. 
| Smith on behalf of the National Slate 


| posits of their high-grade ores, they were | Association, Bangor, Pa. Senator Reed 
“An examination will show that in| unable to meet the national emergency, | pointed out, however, that slate is now 


|spite of this unreasonably high protec- | and much needed shipping had to be di-| selling as high as it was at the height 


|tion the domestic production has declined | 


verted to bring in Brazilian ores in order 


has become the common expres-|in the last three years over the first | that the supply of ordnance and muni- 


sion of purpose for research establish- | three years of the tariff. Translated into | tions, essential to the saving of the lives 


ments. The good that James Smithson 
did lives after him with a fruitfulness 
beyond measure. 


Free Entry Is Asked 


| 
For Manganese Ore! 


| “The results of the last six years pro- | occasion recently to remark in my an-| 


Tax Said to Have Resulted in 
One Paid by Consumer. 


[Continued from Page 6.} 
a protective tariff. 
wise. The past 


six years under the 


tariff have demonstrated this as will be| 


shown hereinafter. 

“For the six years ended 1928, the 
Bureau of Mines 
production has averaged only 8 per cent 
or the requirements. 


“What has been the cost to the steel | 


industry during these six years just to 
pay the tariff on manganese that of 
necessity had to be imported by reason 
of no adequate supply being available 
in this country? 
“The huge sum of $45,771,328. 
“Instead of protecting, this 


328 in six years and yet in 1929, with 
this enormous subsidy, we find only a 
few individuals in the whole country 
producing manganese. If the pro- 
duction of steel maintains the 
rate of increase for the next six years 
that it has for the past six years the 
present tariff on manganese ore will 
cost the domestic consumers of 
products about $1,000,000 per month. A 
few individuals who are now experi- 
menting in the domestic production of 
manganese ore are asking the Congress 
to increase by 50 per cent this excessive 
tariff so that the American steel con- 


‘ 


It cannot be other-| 


shows that domestic | 


f tariff | 
penalized the steel consumers $45,771,- 


same | 


steel | 


tonnage. the domestic production in| 
11926, 1927, and 1928 was 50,340 tons | 
jless than the domestic production in 
1923, 1924 and 1925, while the domestic 
requirements in the last three years were 
450,090 tons greater than in the first 
three years of the tariff. 


| duction of manganese clearly show that | 
|domestie production will never approach 
| domestic requirements, let alone satisfy | 
them. | 


“What is the available domestic supply | Prevent large waste of capital and | 


|of manganese ore? Quoting a report of | 
the Mining & Metallurgical Society of | 
| America published in 1924: Minimum, | 
1,399,500 tons: maximum, 2,995,400 tons. | 

“Out of that the recoverable manga- 
nese is: Minimum, 578,510 tons; maxi- 
mum, 1,223,650 tons. 

“Those figures are startling when it is 
, considered that the total requirements 
for the American steel industry in the 
last six years were 3,894,820 tons or 
more than the total available domestic 
| deposits. Stated another way, if Con- | 
gress would prohibit the importation of 
manganese ore for three or four years! 
the entire available manganese deposits 
in the United States would be exhausted. 

“Manganese ore is an absolute essential 
in making munitions. If we were to 
use up our entire supply of manganese 
ore in the United States for commercial 
purposes, we would, in the event of 
another war, be wholly dependent for 
munitions on our ability to import man- 
ganese from India, Russia, Africa and 
South America, The longer we can post- 
pone the exhaustion of our limited supply 
of manganese the stronger position we 
| will be in for national defense. 

“Dr. George Otiy Smith, Director of 
United States Geological Survey, stated 








on January 7, 1928 that: 
| “*For many years—before, during, and 


of American soldiers in Europe, might 
be maintained. Unfortunately, the sit- 
uation that existed in 1917-18 has not 
been materially altered in the last decade, 
Indeed, many deposits on which develop- 
ment was then attempted have since 
been practically forgotten. As I had 


nual administrative report, some of the 
survey’s investigations yield 
or unfavorable results and “such findings 
of fact are not popular, but they may 


labor.’ ” 
Testimony Is Corroborated. 
“The above recommendations are sub- 
mitted to your committee in behalf of 


my company and, at the request of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, for all 


| American steel producers, as well as in 


the interests of steel consumers who 


negative | 


of the post-war boom and that labor 
| costs are no higher. 

| Hugh G. Williams, speaking for 
| Georgia slate interes. , also asked higher 
|duties as did Richard Griffith, Hyde- 
| ville, Vt., speaking for the slate inter- 
;ests of Vermont. 

| 


Inquiry Is Continued 
Into Newspaper Loans 


|\Denial Was Made Power Firm 
Aided in Financing. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
|brother by telephone on the subject? 
A. Yes. I asked him the question if 
the paper was progressing, is my recol- 
lection. 

Q. What transpired between the time 
that you gave him the first $25,000 and 


must of necessity finally pay the cost ofthe time that you gave him the second? 


|any tariff imposed on manganese ore in 


the price of steel products.” 

Mr. Block’s testimony was corrobo- 
rated by R. T. Caldwell, of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Ashland, Ky. 
Claims of manganese producers that new 
mines would now enable them to supply 
the demand, were described by the wit- 


ness as an “apprehension,” which is not! 


a sound basis for framing a tariff. 

At the hearing before the subcommit- 
tee on June 25 John Stephen Sewell, of 
the National Association of Marble 
Dealers, Birmingham, Ala., asked for 50 
per cent increase on marble slabs. In the 
law, paragraph 232, the rates are 
8, 10 and 13 cemts a superficial foot, 
according to thickness, with 3 cents a 
foot in addition on polished marble. 

R. J. Colonna, of New York, .repre- 
senting the Marble Industry Employers’ 
Association and the Wholesale Marble 
Dealers Credit Association, asked that 


all manufactured marble be taxed at 50 | 


Did you hear from him in the mean- 
time? A. From Mr. McGowin? 
ie ee, 
A. I was down there twice between 
| those times, is my recollection. 
| Q. Well, did you learn in the mean- 
|time that Mr. McGowin was going to 
loan this money to Mr. Chandler? A. 
I did not know whether he was or not. 
Q. Did you learn Mr, Chandler was 
{going to put up his half of the money? 
A. I did not know the details, 
Q. You did not care? A, Yes, I cared. 
I wanted the paper established. 
Q. But you were not risking any 
;money of your own, were you? A, 
| loaned that money, 


means, didn’t you? A. Yes, ; 
| Q. And we have since learned—of 
| course, there is no doubt about it—that 





ler? A. That is mys*understanding. 
Q. And that Mr. Chandler used the 


I} note or 


Q. You loaned it to a man of ample | 


| he turned the $50,000 over to Mr. Chand- | 


Foreign Relations 
Department of State is advised un- | 


$50,000 im making payments on his stock 
subscription to the corporation publish- 
ing the paper? A. I do not know about 
that. I have not seen the records. 

Q. All right. Have you ever talked 
to Mr. Hanson about this? A. In a 
general way yesterday on the train. 

Q. ‘Have you ever talked about this | 
matter with Mr. Hanson before yester- 
day? 

A. He might have mentioned the paper 
being established. I do not remember. 
He lives right across the street from me. 
| Q. There was not any talk between | 
you and Mr. Hanson that you would help 
out in providing Mr. Chandler with the 
half of the money that he was to pro- 
vide? A. That I would help out in pro- 
viding Mr. Chandler? | 

Q. Yes. A. No, I did not know Mr. | 
| Chandler. 

Q. Then I take it you answer that | 
question by saying “No?” A. No. I 
never told Mr. Hanson that I would pro- | 
vide him the money. I never have told 
him. 

Q. Did you ever talk this matter of 
advancing him this money over with Mr. 
Thomas Martin? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or any other person in the Ala- 
bama Power Company, except Logan 
Martin? A. Nobody else. 

Q. And several days before the sec- 
ond $25,000 was advanced to Mr. Me-| 
|Gowin, you had borrowed $25,000 more | 
| from Mr. Martin? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you learn at the same time 
that Mr. McGowin had promised to = 
vance a hundred thousand dollars to Mr. 
Chandler? Well, I saw that in the 
|papers, and! heard it, yes. Yes, I 
heard it, 

Q. Where did you hear it? A. In Mo- 
bile. . 
| Q. From whom? A. I have for-| 
gotten whether he told me or whether 
my brother told me. I do not remember. 
| Q. Did you learn at any time from 
Mr. McGowin before you loaned this 
|money, how much money the Mobile peo- 
ple were going to put into the paper? 
|A. I did not know the details. 
| Q. Or the total cost of the paper? 
|A. I did not know the details. 

Q. You got no collateral of any kind 
|from Mr. McGowin? A. I had his note. 

Q. But is was secured by nothing? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Martin had nothing from 
you except what endorsements on checks 
might be found in the bank records? 
A. No. He had nothing from me, ex- 
cept just the cancelled checks. 

Q. Did Mr. MeGowin give you one 
two notes? A. He gave me 
two notes. 

Q. I have these notes here. A. He 
|took them up. He is on them, of course. 
| Q. Were they written the day you 
advanced the money to him? A. I do 
not think they were. I think they were 
written the day that he advanced the 


| partment of Commerce. 
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money—I think he had—in other words, 
he did not pay me any interest until he 
decided to use the money. 

Q. Did you see the notes written? A. 
I did not see them written. I got them 
with his signature on them. ; 

Q. Did they come through the mail? 
A. No. He handed them to me. 

Q. Did you communicate with him at 
any time through your brothers, either 
the one in the power company or the one 
in his finance corporation? A. Not 
about this thing, no more except what I 
have told you. 

Q. When were these notes due? A. 
One on or before one year after date, 
is my recollection, as to how they were 
drawn, 

Q. #And how about the other? A. Both 
the same way. / 

Q. Why were they paid before they 
were due? 

A. I do not know why. He decided he 
wanted to take them up. I was down at 
Mobile some few days ago, and met him, 
and he said “I want, to pay you back that 
money I owe you. I have decided to do 
that,” and I said “all right.” ; 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the, Federal Trade 

Commission in its investigation of 

public utilities will be continued in 

the issue of June 28. 


Assistant Secretary Visits 
Naval Stations by Airplane 


After arrival in San Fran¢isco on a 
3,500-mile flight, with intermediate 
stops, from Washington, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Jahncke, on June 26, wired the Depart- 
ment of the Navy that he is “tremend- 
ously impressed with the manifold ad- 
vantages of this modern method of 
travel.” The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

On June 6 the Assistant Secretary of 


the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, took off 
from the Navai Air Station, Anacostia, 
D. C., in th® Navy Ford transport plane, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Commander 
Ralph Davison 
Tomlinson, pilots. They arrived in New 
Orleans the same day, where the Assist- 
ant Secretary inspected the Naval Sta- 
‘tion. On the 17th they took off for 
the west coast where he inspected the 
stations at San Diego, San Pedro, and 
San Francisco. Arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Jahncke wired Admiral Mof- 
fett the fol!owing: 

“I arrived in San Francisco after an 
|air journey of 3.500 miles without mis- 
|hap or delay. I am tremendously im- 
pressed with the manifold advantages of 
this modern method of travel and with 
| the efficient manner in which the flight 
was accomplished by Davison and 








money, or any time that he used my 


Tomlinson.” ° 


ities, which had declined during the pre- 
ceding two months, and a further growth 
in loans chiefly for commercial and ag- 
ricultural purposes. Investments de- 
clined during most of the period and on 
June 19 were at a level about $450,000,- 
000 below that of the middle of last 
year. 


Reserve Bank Credit Declines. 


Volume of reserve bank credit out- 
standing, after increasing in the latter 
part of May, declined in June and, fol- 
lowing the Treasury financial operations 
around the middle of the month, showed 
a small increase for the four week? & 
ended June 19, 


Ernest Lee | 


and Lieutenant W. G.| 


Discounts for member banks increased, 

while holdings of acceptances and United 
States securities showed a decline. There 
were some further additions to the coun- 
| try’s stock of monetary gold. 
Open market rates on collateral loans 
| declined in June, while rates on prime 
commercial paper and 90-day bankers’ 
acceptances remained unchanged, 


Joint Commission Defers 
Inspection Trip to Samoa 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
put in a provision that these conferences 
should be open to the public. 

Admiral McVay. They will all be 
open. 

Mr. Buchanan. About what 
population of those islands? 

Admiral McVay. About 9,000. About 
six of these islands are large ones, and 
there are several small ones. This iarge 
island, Tutuila, is about 18 miles fong 
j}and from 5 to 6 miles wide. It con- 
tains 40.2 square miles of land. 

Mr. Buchanan. What is that island 
| between Honolulu and Japan? (pointing 
to the map). 

Admiral McVay. The Island of Guam. 

Mr, Buchanan, 


Samoan group? 
Admiral McVay. No, sir. 


Mr. French. Admiral, in addition to 
the direct money appropriation that you 
are asking, there wiii be rather sizabie 
calls upon the Navy Department through 
the utilization of the “Omaha” in carry- 
jing the Commission on this trip. 

Admiral McVay. The only additional 
cost will be for fuel, and that will be 
about $18,000. Only a percentage of thet 
| will be an addition to the regular cost 
|of the operation of the ship under nor- 
mal conditions, 


is the 


Large Quantities of Snails 
Are Imported From Morocco 


The United States last year imported 
| from Morocco 1,250,000 pounds of edible 
| Snails, according to a report of the United 
| States Shipping Board, msde public 
| June 26, 





a 


That is not one of the ® 


“And now the slowest of the slow haa 4 


become a mighty factor in foreign com: 
merce,” said the Board’s statement, . . 





